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SOMETHING NEW 


for your Sewing Classes 


Here is a fascinating craft 
that will bring new interest 
to your sewing classes—an 
ingenious way of making 
rountlesscolorful articleson 
the sewing machine. Clever 
scarfs, smart hat and dress 





decorations, rugs, pillows 
all in luxurious deep pile. 

Singercraft, tremendously popular in 
Europe, has been brought in simplified 
form to America and is now being demon- 
strated at all Singer Shops. All you need 
is the Singercraft Guide and a sewing 
machine. As simple and as easy as straight 
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Yarn is wound on the Singercraft Guide, 
then stitched to the fabric backing. The 
loops, when the Guide is withdrawn, 
may be left uncut, cut or cut and 
sheared, to obtain the desired effect. 


stitching. You apply col- 
ored yarns or even rags or 
strips of old silk stockings 
to a fabric backing. 

Our Educational De- 
partment will be glad to 





arrange for a demonstra- 
tion of Singercraft so that 
your classes may be fully 
advised of this new sewing art. Also to 
supply your students free with new book- 
lets packed with suggestions and directions 
for Singercraft articles and other attrac- 
tive gifts to make on the sewing machine. 
Write or use the coupon below. 
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SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. INC. 
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An Important Announcement 


With this number the Home Economics News merges with 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS. At this time it does not seem amiss to say a few 
words about the development of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS to its place as 
a leader in the home economics field. In its present form the magazine has 
been in existence since January 1929; before that time it was known as_ The 
Home Economist. The development of The Home Economist, and therefore of 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, goes back to 1922 when Winifred Stuart Gibbs, 
one of the pioneers in home economics work, organized a section in the American 
Food Journal known as Food and Health Education. This was first published as a 
supplement to the Journal, and had as its purpose to serve as a connecting link be- 
tween the food manufacturer and distributor and the home economics teacher. Its 
circulation was among supervisors and teachers of home economics. 


By 1927 Food and Health Education had developed to a point 
where it was deemed advisable to broaden its scope and to make it a publication 
entirely separate from the American Food Journal. In its new form the magazine 
was called The Home Economist and included all phases of home economics teaching. 
This publication gradually developed to the point where it appealed almost entirely 
to the junior and senior high school groups in home economics and to teachers train- 


‘ing for positions in these groups. 


In 1929 the name was changed to PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS. It is our aim to present to home economics teachers progressive 
material in the fields of food, clothing, housing, equipment, health education, house 
furnishings—in fact in all the phases of home economics education—and to present 
this in a practical, popular form. 


We feel that the question of school lunch management is one 
that is vitally important to home economics teachers, and that the direc- 
tion or management of school lunches should be in their hands. For the past year 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS had devoted a regular section in each number to 
a discussion of school lunch problems. This will be further developed and we can 
promise you much interesting material during the present school year. 


There will be no change in the subscription price, name or 
management of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, but readers of Home Economics 
News will find several of the editorial features of that publication appearing in 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS. All subscribers to Home Economics News will 
receive PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for their unexpired subscription period. 
Subscribers whose names are on the subscription lists of both publications will have 
their expiration dates properly extended. 

For the benefit of new subscribers we point out the fact that 
we have two special numbers each year—the September School Opening number 
with its outstanding feature of a listing of educational material put out by various 
manufacturers and organizations which is of use in home economics classes; and the 
August Scrap Book number. 
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Solving the Depression Problem 
In the Clothing Department 


no trick at all when each child comes 
with brand new material and a smil- 
ing face. It is a horse of a different color, 
however, when child after child comes day 
after day with no material and sullen 
despondent looks. Bringing back that 
smile and lifting the load from those 
weary little shoulders is the teacher’s prob- 
lem. If only the “payless’ teacher had a 
bag of gold or Aladdin’s Lamp, she could 
make the world over in no time. Since 
fairy tales are of little aid, she must sit 
down and work out her own solutions. 
Other problems present themselves in 
giving materials after they are secured. 
Children are sensitive, they do not care to 
have all their friends know that they have 
been the object of charity. Again there 
will always be found some who can af- 
ford good materials and who by their at- 
titude make it very hard for the girls of 
inadequate means. Assuming that a large 
number of teachers have had some of 
these experiences, the writer will attempt 


T EACHING clothing construction is 


. to explain some of the solutions used in 


Bedford High School, Bedford, Ohio. 
The aim of the Department here has 
been to see that each child was kept busy 
all the time and happy. One third of the 
class time is spent in discussion and recita- 
tion work and two thirds in laboratory 
work. The laboratory work is for the 
purpose of teaching principles of education 
and is very carefully combined with the 
recitation work. Clothing construction is 
taught with the idea in mind that it is im- 
portant to learn how to select materials 
and design clothing as well as actually to 
construct the garments. Besides teaching 
these prinicples, the use of money and ac- 
counting and budgeting are included. This 
is rather a hard thing to teach when three 
fourths of the children come from homes 
where the father is out of work. Through 


By 


Daisy Stackhouse 
Bedford High School 


the following schemes it is felt that some 
practical knowledge along this line is 
gained. At least every girl goes home 
with the knowledge that remodeling saves 
money. 

At the beginning of hard times a bolt 
of muslin was kept on hand and paid for 
by the Department. Each time a child 
needed a length of material she measured 
off the required amount. An ordinary 
grocery pad was kept with the material. 
The teacher supervised while the child 
made out the bill just the same as if she 
were working in a dry goods store. The 
amount of the material was charged to her 
name. She took the carbon copy and left 
the original attached to the book which 
served as a record for the teacher. Each 
time the child secured any money she 
came in and paid on the bill. This was 
marked on the original. In a large num- 
ber of cases the girl worked and earned 
the money and paid the bill on the install- 
ment plan. There were some cases in 
which the teacher knew in the beginning 
the child would never be able to pay, but 
the class did not know this. At the end 
of the school year the very few who came 
and said they could not pay were excused 
from paying but were given cleaning work 
in the laboratories, where they worked 
out their bill at the rate of fifteen cents 
per hour. This was done merely for the 
lesson that it taught rather than for the 
necessity of the cleaning. Older girls who 
also owed money supervised this and 
worked their own out at the same time. 
The girls felt that their department was 
run on a business-like basis and came up 
to the ideals taught in class. It made 
known the fact that each year you earned 
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any help you were given and did away 
with the impression (that is so apt to leak 
out among this class that usually need 
help,) that help was free for the asking. 

This method cultivates a sense of re- 
sponsibility in the pupil. It avoids embar- 
rassment. All pupils feel that this is a 
little store where you can buy your needed 
materials and buy them cheaper. By buy- 
ing a bolt at a time and buying it for the 
school, stores will make a discount which 
will be a savings to the children. Other 
materials besides muslin can be bought to 
suit the problem studied. In this case the 
muslin served the purpose for 
gowns, aprons. 

As mentioned before, this was at the be- 
ginning of hard times. Last year the de- 
partment felt it could not even advance 
the money for material. The children 
had less money than before and less 
chance of earning money. Co-operation 
with the Parent Teacher Association 
brought a call for old clothes. The Home 
Economics Club girls took charge of the 
donations as they came in. The articles 
were sorted and the possibilities of each 
noted. In some cases there were many 
little girl’s dresses in excellent condition, 
ready to wear. It would have been a 
shame to cut them up. The girls in charge 
volnuteered to locate the needy children in 
school and bring them down in after 
school hours and fit them up. A large 
number of shoes were sent in. A shoe 
box was placed in one of the storage 
closets. Many of the older girls them- 
selves came and asked permission to take 
shoes which they found fitted them. 
Other club girls, seeing the need for 
shoes, brought them to refill the box. 
Pupils whose shoes looked worn were 
noted by the teachers and after classes 
were told on the side that if they cared to 
look for shoes they might. Lessons were 


slips, 


| 





carefully woven into the various classes on 
care of clothing as well as repair of cloth- 
ing. Care of shoes was especially stressed. 

The Home Economics Club girls made 
a few rules of their own concerning the 
distribution of these garments. First of 
all, the family must be needy. This re- 
quired personal investigation on their 
part. Second, the children must be clean. 
Also they must take care of things once 
they were given to them. (A few experi- 
ences at first, taught the girls this.) They 
ruled out some children after the first dis- 
tribution because they were so careless. 
They tried various reforms on their 
“families.” Some of the girls washed and 
set the girls’ hair, thinking that arousing 
pride in their looks might be the stimu- 
lant they needed. 

Some of the conditions found by the 
older girls made very interesting material 
for class problems in Family Relationship 
and Child Care. Of course these class 
discussions were kept strictly in class and 
no names mentioned. The class morale 
had been carefully built up beforehand by 
the teacher, in order that discussions of 
this sort could take place and no un- 
pleasantness follow. 

The clothing that remained after that 
which already fitted was given away, was 
hung in the glass case in the sewing room. 
This was the only available place. It was 
not an ornament to the Department, in 
the teacher's eyes, but it served a useful 
purpose. As a girl finished her problem 
and was ready to begin another, she was 
sent to investigate the old clothes. Cer- 
tain problems are required but these re- 
quirements were made elastic enough to 
permit the old clothing to be used for 
most of them, except in the seventh grade. 
Getting a girl enthused to make her next 
problem out of what she could find on 
hand was not so easy. 

At the beginning the teacher was very 
often met with the remark, “There is noth- 
ing there that I can use.” Various tactics 
were resorted to. The teacher, knowing 
the problem needed, usually helped to se- 
lect some garment which could be used. 
She would make suggestions about the 
selection of a pattern and renovating or 
dying the cloth. After the girl was made 
to see in her mind’s eye the completed 
garment, she would become enthusiastic 
and start to work. Some of the girls in 
the class had money and did not need the 
old clothing. They of course worked 
on new material. To prevent any injured 
feelings and yet to make use of the need- 
ed materials these girls were one by one 
talked to and presented the problem. If 
they would select some article and make it 
well and wear it, the poor girls would feel 
more like doing the same thing. Soon 
business began to hum, imaginations be- 
gan to work, the effect on the rest of the 
class began to show. It is a wonderful 
thing what a little leaven will do. If these 
girls were willing and glad to do this, 
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One of the dresses made from a man’s 
shirt. 


then the girls who needed materials did 
not mind taking them. The experiment 
worked. In fact the teacher whispered 
halts to the girls who did not need to go 
slow and give the others a chance. The 
entire class usually discussed each thing 
to be remade. It started like this. “Girls, 
Julia needs a coat. She has selected these 
three as being possibilities. There seems 
to be enough material in any of these for 
a new coat. Which material looks as 
though it would wear the longest? Which 
color would Julia look the best in? 
Which type of coat, dress or sport, would 
Julia be able to make from the one you 
have selected? What kind of lines should 
Julia wear? Can she find a pattern with 
lines of this type which she could recut 
from this?” These are a few suggestive 
questions used to focus the entire class 
attention on the remodeling problem. Of 
course the completed article is much more 
desirable to Julia if it comes up to the 
ideals the class 
have laid out for 
her. The next 
step for Julia is 
the renovation 
problem. The 
class helps de- 
cide the best 
means of reno- 
vation. Julia 
then proceeds to 
rip the coat and 
takes it home 
to finish this 
process and to 
dry clean or 
wash the gar- 
ment. Direc- 
tions are given 
at school for 
this, but state 





fire rules prevent dry cleaning at school. 
Julia then selects a pattern which is 
voted on by the class and proceeds te pin 
and plan, repin and re-lay until every 
scrap of material is used. The finished 
garment is highly prized. 

A file cabinet is kept for patterns. A 
five cent per six week period collection is 
made from each pupil, (or the equivalent 
in work), and from this fund thread and 
patterns are purchased. The patterns are 
placed in 8% by 12% red rope manila 
envelopes, with the outside of the pattern 
envelope pasted on the outside of the 
manila envelope so that its contents may 
be seen at a glance. Girls quite often do- 
nate patterns to this file which is a money 
saver as well as a time saver. Of course 
these patterns bought are selected by the 
pupils and bought by the teacher thus tak- 
ing advantage of the generous discounts 
given by the pattern companies. 

The results of the Parent Teacher can- 
vass for old clothes and the use made of 
them stimulated other organizations to do 
the same thing. One of the largest con- 
tributors from then on was the Rotary 
Club. Of course all the donations were 
men’s clothing, overcoats, shirts, men’s 
suits. To clothe girls in these garments 
and provide sewing materials caused both 
pupils and teachers to cudgel their brains. 
Of course these men expected the things 
to be made good use of. In fact they 
asked that the first completed garments 
be sent down for them to see. Some of 
the girls, after admiring the quality of 
wool in the suits, suggested that they 
wished they could make suits out of ma- 
terial like that. The ripping and planning 
began. It was found that by using the 
largest sizes of trousers and turning them 
bottom side up, gored skirts could be 
made of one pair of trousers. Some men 
were kind enough to send two pairs alike 
and then the problem was easy. Just how 
to make a girl's jacket out of a coat was 
another stickler, but it was managed by 
planning to use the front pieces as they 
were, but recut over a girl’s pattern. 

(Continued on page 363) 





The dress pattern laid on a man’s shirt, ready to be cut. 
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A Food Plan that Worked 


is more urgent than a workable, prac- 

tical plan for purchasing food for the 
family? Food is something that every liv- 
ing creature must have. It is an absolute 
necessity; and when the amount to be 
spent for food is greatly cut down, or the 
family income is taken away entirely, the 
question of securing food becomes a real 
problem—in fact, a matter of life and 
death unless someone comes to the rescue. 

Such a problem as this was presented by 
one of the social workers of the city to a 
dietetics class at the University of Louis- 
ville. The class immediately became in- 
terested and took steps toward working 
out a practical scheme to remedy the situ- 
ation. 

In the first place, every member of the 
class began to search for any material 
which was available in books, magazines, 
and newspapers on the subject of low cost 
menus. This was collected and studied, 
but no plan seemed quite adequate for the 
purpose. The class, therefore, began to 
work out a scheme of its own, and formu- 
lated the following objectives: 

(1) To make an adequate menu at 
minimum cost. 

(2) To make a plan which would suit a 
family of any size. 

(3) To make a plan in which the foods 
would be adequate for any age group in 
the family. 

(4) To make a plan which would en- 
able the younger members of the family to 
use foods that were prepared for the 
whole family, as much as possible, to make 
additional preparation unnecessary. 

(5) To make the plan in such a form 
that it could be handled easily. 

To accomplish these objectives, the class 
was divided into groups to determine the 
prices of all foods which were likely to be 
included in the menus. These were ob- 
tained from three or four stores where 
good foods could be purchased at a rea- 
sonable cost. Then the prices from the 
several stores were averaged, and _ this 
price was used. 

Groups were then formed to make 
menus for the various age groups, from 
one year to adult man and woman, includ- 
ing the person over sixty. The menus 
for each age were planned for the period 
of one week. The study was based on 
Rose’s ‘“‘Feeding The Family” and Lowe’s 
“Dietetic File.” In every case the protein, 
fat, and carbohydrate calories were de- 
termined, as well as the total number of 
calories, for each meal. In addition, the 
vitamins and minerals were checked and 
special attention was given to the amount 
of milk used by each individual daily. 
It was surprising that such a well bal- 
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anced meal could be planned for a very 
low cost. 

The following shows a typical day’s 
menu, as they planned it, for an active 
man: 


BREAKFAST 


Food Amount Calories Cost 
Orange 1 100 0150 
Rolled Oats BN <<; 200 .0002 
Toast 3 -SE 150 .0050 
Butter E. & 100 .0040 
Bacon a Se 100 .0070 
Coffee Ye .0080 
Milk 172°C; 85 .0100 
Sugar os 150 .0009 
Total Calories 885 
Total Cost .0501 
LUNCHEON 
Beef Heart 2: St 200 .0200 
Potatoes, Boiled 2 200 .0030 
Carrots, Creamed 4__T. 100 .0200 
Bread 3. (Sk 150 .0050 
Butter j ae 2 100 .0040 
Prune Pudding 3/4 C. 324 .0090 
Coffee hb -G! .0080 
Sugar  -< 50 .0003 
Milk 1... 170 .0200 
Total Calories 1294 
Total Cost .0893 
DINNER 
Hamburger 3/5 Ib. 600 .0600 
Baked Potato 2 200 .0100 
Bread, Whole 
Wheat 3: .:Sh 150 .0050 
Milk 1 GC: 170 .0200 
Butter 1 i 100 .0040 
Prunes 8 200 .0080 
Coffee 1 <j. .0080 
Total Calories 1420 
Total Cost 1150 


It will be observed that the man gets, 
for thé day, a total of 3599 calories at a 
cost of 26 cents. The calories were made 
sufficiently high so that it would be enough 
for a man at hard labor. Out of these 
same meals, the children for the various 
ages (1 to 2, 3 to 4, 5 to 7, 8 to 12, and 
adolescence) were given the foods which 
they should have, adding more milk when 
necessary. It should not be forgotten that 
a child should have at least a quart of 
whole pure milk every day. 

In like manner the menus for all ages 
were calculated for seven days (one 
week). The total costs per week for each 
individual were as follows: 


By 
Bessie Cameron Schwartz 


University of Louisville 


MEME Boas interna $1.41 $1.41 
Vo re ee 1.15 1.15 
| Lr rer 81 
Adolescence .......... 1.35 
Se a Sdiiee caver tens 88 88 
BEN Veinisicen ence clawn 73 aa 
PS oance comnmees 64 
7 oh a oe apes 61 61 
BOGS he Seige sce 56 

Total $4.78 


With these prices, a family of five, in- 
cluding father, mother, and chiudren of 
2, 5, and 8 years of age, could live on less 
than five dollars per week. These costs 
were based on January, 1932, prices. Since 
that time, the prices of many products, 
especially milk and eggs (at Louisville) 
are still lower. This would make it en- 
tirely possible for a family of five to live 
within five dollars per week. 

Our calculations were assembled and 
typewritten in what seemed to be the most 
convenient form. A chart was made with 
the three meals, breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner, listed on the left-hand side of the 
page and the foods used were written un- 
der each meal, respectively. Across the 
top of the page, the following data was 
given: person (man, woman, or child), 
amount, calories, and cost. This data was 
filled out for each food in the meal and 
totals were made for each vertical column. 
Since there were eight ages considered, 
this would be repeated eight times for the 
first day, Monday; eight times for the sec- 
ond day, Tuesday, etc., for each day of the 
week, 

The completed data was then handed to 
the social worker and immediately put to 
use. On being questioned, some two 
months later, as to the usefulness of the 
menus, the social worker declared that “it 
was the most workable plan she had ever 
had. It could even be used to advantage 
by persons who had never had nutrition or 
dietetic training. Because it was a work- 
able plan, I am passing the idea on so that 
others may profit by our experience.* 

As a result of the study, the members 
of the class felt that they had made a 
worthwhile contribution and were a part 
of a movement that served an immediate 
need. 

*More detailed information may be ob- 
tained by writing the Department of 
Home Economics, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 
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The Statistical Method 


In Home Economics Teaching 


hears much woeful wailing from the 

graduate students concerning that ter- 
rible and difficult subject, statistics. After 
the tumult and the shouting dies, the cap- 
tains and the kings depart, and the smoke 
of battle has blown away, one has time to 
see what really is left of value. 


[I the graduate colleges of today one 


Statistics today serve as a tool for map 
making for home economics into the land 
of curriculum. Statistics has much to 
give to home economics; it brings reason 
to the support of argument, clarity to 
thinking, and shows the administrator 
where the responsibility to the greatest 
number lies. Statistics indicate when a 
disproportionate allotment of time has 
been spent on items of little value. It 
shows what type of student is enrolled, 
and what.students particular needs are. 


The leaders of home economics in the 
early days were men and women of strong 
beliefs and personality. By their strong 
personalities as well as by their convincing 
pens, they persuaded the educators of the 
United States to give home economics a 
place in the curriculum. Today, leaders 
are called on to defend that position. 

Critics have said that the content of 
home economics as taught in the schools 
of today is impracticable for the plane of 
living of ninety per cent of the people. 
Home Economics has been called an 
idealistic subject, taught in an artistic 
manner. It has also been said that home 
economics encroaches upon other fields of 
subject matter, while neglecting its own. 

Home economics must be all things to 
all homes. That type of home making 
which is most valued in one income group 
or type of home is less valued in another. 
It is our job to determine what the spe- 
cific needs of different types of homes are, 
and to train for those needs. 

Home economics stresses one part of its 
content in the elementary school, another 
in the junior high school, another in the 
teachers college, another in the technical 
school. Changing, adapting, it is always 
the same thing. Its very strength lies in 
its adaptability. 

Statistics is a useful tool in gathering 
materials and organizing materials for 
defense, as well as to make plainer what 
should be taught and how to teach, and 
to indicate, where overlapping of subject 
matter is present, how much of it there is. 

Being right is not enough in these days 
and times. One needs not only to be right 
but to be able to defend his opinion with 
logic and facts, Statistics brings facts 
into order what logic may more clearly 
play upon them. 
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It is the purpose of this article to try 
to show how statistics may help home eco- 
nomics analyze its particular function to 
itself as well as to its critics. 


Statistics helps to clarify issues. It 
helps one to see just what the big needs 
of the job are. Suppose that you are the 
head of the home economics department 
in a state teachers’ college. What can the 
statistical method tell you about your 
students? There are 250 students in the 
department; 16 seniors, 28 juniors, 70 
sophomores, and 136 freshmen. You are 
very proud of your majors in home eco- 
nomics, and think that the training of 
teachers is the big job of the home eco- 
nomics department. Visitors are proudly 
shown the expensive equipment all mod- 
ern and up to date, bought for the train- 
ing of home economics’ teachers. But 
perhaps the real needs of the students 
were not seen when the equipment was 
purchased. 


One may ask several questions: 

1. From what departments of the col- 
lege do the students come, and how large 
is the enrollment from each department? 

2. Why are these students taking home 
economics ? 

3. From what occupational groups do 
the students come? 

4. What is the average earnings of the 
fathers of the students? 

5. What is the socio-economic status of 
the home? 

6. What is the average intelligence of 
these students? 

7. What is the recreation program of 
the students? 

From the facts which the college has al- 
ready obtained from each student, one 
may find the department in which the 
student is enrolled, the father’s occupa- 
tion, whether or not the father and 
mother are living, the age of the student, 
and the county and state from which the 
student comes. If one desires additional 
information from the students, a very 
simple questionnaire may be prepared. 
The person making the questionnaire must 
think it through very carefully so that 
every question may be answered by a num- 
ber, by yes or no, or by an indicated word. 

From these simple facts when put into 
order, one may gain a clearer insight as to 
the function of the home economics de- 
partment in the school. (See Special 
Questionnaire on page 347.) 

Table I (page 347) is a frequency table. 
It is the simplest of statistical tables. Here 
the students are classified as to the course 
in which they are enrolled in the college, 
with the largest group at the top. 





By 
Isabella C. Wilson 
Marshall College 


From this table it is clearly evident that 
40 per cent of our enrollment is standard 
normal students. Perhaps it would be 
helpful to stop at this time and define 
terms. By frequency is meant number. 
The step interval is a group of numbers 
within the same magnitude. In this case 
we shall set our magnitude (step interval) 
as 5, then from 0-5 fall all the 1, 2, 3, and 
4, frequencies. (See Table II.) 

A histogram (See opposite page) may 
prove even more enlightening. 

Then really one of the big jobs of your 
home economics department is the train- 
ing of these standard normal teachers. 
Now let us go back to the records to see 
if we can find out more about our students. 

All of these facts take shape and mean- 
ing when arranged statistically. Suppose 
you want to know how your department is 
growing in popular favor. Make a popu- 
lation pyramid. 

12 Senior Home Economics Students 

30 Sophomore “ os 5 

20 Junior : “ " 

40 Freshman ‘“ : ss 


Why was fifty per cent enrollment lost 
between sophomore and junior years? 
When you try to discover the cause of loss 
of enrollment you may discover that: 25 
per cent left because of illness, 20 per 
cent to go to other schools, 40 per cent to 
teach, and 5 per cent did not say. 

Why did the twenty per cent go to other 
schools? What is the occupation of the 
fathers of these girls? What is the in- 
come of the family? What is the size 
of the family? (See Tables III, IV, V.) 

One of the great problems in home eco- 
nomics is overlapping both within the 
courses of the department and between the 
department and other departments. 

One may tabulate the items discussed 
in each course and their frequency; then 
compare all courses in the department for 
frequency of mention of that same item. 
In this way it is easy to determine the 
overlapping and correct it. 

As one works along in this way, she 
begins to see the problem of directing the 
work of these students take a clear pic- 
ture and such a picture may serve as a 
map serves before starting on a journey. 
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Table | 


The Home Economics Enrollment of Westport College 
Year 1931-32 





Table Il 


Size of Home Economics Enrollment of Westport College 
Arranged as to Year and Major Interest 

















Frequency Type of Student 
75 Standard Normal Freshman 
40 Freshmen Home Economics Major Students 
30 Sophomore Home Economics Major Students 
25 Standard Normal Sophomores 
21 Freshmen Liberal Arts Students 
20 Junior Home Economics Major Students 
15 Sophomore Liberal Arts Students 
1Z Senior Home Economics Major Students 
8 Junior Liberal Arts Students 
4 Senior Liberal Arts Students 


250 Total 
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The histogram illustrated above shows the possibilities of a type- 
writer as well as of this type of table 

















Table V 
Size of Family of Home Economics Students 
-_ = > - 
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12 1 6 4 
11 0 5 12 
10 0 4 60 
9 1 3 50 
8 2 2 100 
7 3 1 17 











jFreshmes Liberal Arts Electives 
Junior Home Economics Majors 
Sophomore Liberal Arts Electives 
Senior Home Economics Majors 
Junior Liberal Arts Electives 


Senior Liberal Arts Electives 


<c > 
si 
so 
as ie Source 
75—80 1 Standard Normal Freshman 
70—75 0 
65—70 0 
60—65 =«—O 
55—60 0 
50—55 0 
45—50 0 
40—45 1 Freshmen Home Economics Majors 
35—40 0 
30—35 l Sophomore Home Economics Majors 
25—30 1 Standard Normal Sophomores 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 








Table Il 


Occupation of the Fathers’ of the Girls Majoring in Home 
Economics At Westport College 


























Occupation Number 
Mechanics at the Railroad Shops 99 
Farmers 61 
Railroad Conductors and Brakemen 25 
Railroad Engineers and Firemen 20 
Post Office Clerks 10 
Grocerymen 10 
Lawyers 5 
Doctors 5 
Dentists 5 
School Teachers 5 
Auto Salesmen 5 

Total 250 
Table IV 
Incomes of Families of Home Economics Students of Westport 
College i 

Incomes Number Having 

$5000 and over 1 

4000 — 5000 2 

3000 — 4000 4 

2500 — 3000 Zz 

2000 — 2500 50 

1500 — 2000 150 

1000 — 1500 15 

Below 1000 5 

Total 250 

Specimen Questionnaire 
Pa 606 oily ks white ne o.n 0a ines tn COmOGe i viicsnne de 
EE ic cathe scantda RGN PEMSOE TMIETOSE on. 6 occ cc 0 k's 
Rae eer PRR aver ciadsaatacetvens 
Father’s Occupation ........ 

Is Mother Living? .......... Father’s Monthly Wage .. 


Number of children in fam- Is Father Living? ........ 


above 16 years of age ..... Below 16 years of age .... 
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N most foreign countries, where liv- 
ing is a good deal of a fine art, wash 
day holds no horror. The act of do- 

ing the family laundry is a social event, 
participated in by a whole group of 
women; it is a joyous household task, 

generally performed at river bank or 
stream, to the accompaniment of rhyth- 
mic beating of wooden paddles, nimble 
gossip of ready tongues, and singing of 
old folksongs, handed down from 
mother to daughter for many genera- 

Rarely washing a 

weekly occurrence. takes 

place once in several weeks, though usu- 


indeed, is 
Sometimes it 


tions. 


ally once in several months. So when 
wash day comes, it is a real event, a 
picnic in the open, a time for exchang- 
ing village scandals and bits of news. 

In some parts of France wash day oc- 
months, and 


but once six 


then what a gala occasion it is! “Un 


curs every 
lessive monstre,” the housewives call the 
laundry, as they gracefully balance on 
their heads huge baskets of dirty clothes 
and carry them to the river banks. Chat- 
tering and laughing, the women soap 
their garments with fat cubes of the fa- 
mous native soap, rub them vigorously 
flat them with 
stiff brushes and then beat them long 
and with 


on white stones, scrub 


tirelessly wooden _battoirs. 
Once the clothes are washed, the women 
spread them to dry on improvised lines 
or blackberry hedges, and sit down to 
eat the hot 


and makes 


sunshine 
it fresh 


rest, while 
the linen 
and sweet. 
Esquimo women of Labrador, in spite 
of the frigid climate and the consequent 
difficulty of keeping clean, take just as 


and 
bleaches 


much pride in the appearance of their 
clothes as their sisters from sunny 
France. Instead of using battoirs, how- 


ever, Esquimo housewives trample the 
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Wash Day 3 





Photograph by Ewing Galloway 
linen with their feet, after first sudsing 


and soaking it in the shallow brook. 
Back and forth the women tread, un- 
mindful of the icy water, intent only 
the cleanliness of the garments 
and the songs they sing to wile away 
the hours. Some, to be sure, preferring 
smoking to singing, puff away on their 
pipes as they work and watch suds and 
dirt ooze forth from the coarse clothes. 

Indian dhobies, or washermen, believe, 
like the Esquimos, in the efficacy of foot 
power for turning out a perfect laundry. 
But these men wash the linen with such 
ferocity that few clothes can withstand 
the harsh The dhobies call 
from house to house to collect the laun- 
dry which they dump, helter skelter, 
into a deep trough of water. Lime soap 
or even pure lime generally takes out 
some of the dirt and the dhobies’ tread- 
ing and slapping does the rest. After 
treading the clothes for some time, the 
dhobie shows his originality by his 
unique method of rinsing. The garments 
are thrown the 
twisted into long ropes, swung around 
the men’s heads and then brought down 
with a terrific crash on great stones or 
rubbing boards. 


upon 


treatment. 


into washing pool, 


Needless to say, but- 
fly in every direction, and the 
-although thoroughly cleansed, 
their 

From the Abruzzi come quaint direc- 
tions for the Italian woman who would 
wash her baby’s clothes safely: 

“When washing, do not beat the fasce, 


tons 
clothes, 
owners in shreds. 


are returned to 


or the baby will have the stomach ache,” 
she is warned. “Do not wash with soap, 
because the Madonna did not do so; nor 
in water from which horses have drunk, 
or it will make the baby’s skin bad (1n- 
focherebbe). 
in the sun; drying it by the fire will irri- 
tate the skin. 


It is better to dry the linen 


Spread it on the grass.” 
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in Many Lands 
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By 
Dorothy G. Spicer 


In Czechoslovakia, the peas- 

ant women do their laundry 

at the village pump on 

Saturday afternoons. Note 

the paddle, and the leather 
boots. 


Among old-fashioned folk wood ashes 
are a favorite substance for making 
clothes clean and white. “Jennie Toul- 
sin did make balls of wood ashes to 
make lye to wash, and geople did buy 
“em of her,” reads a description of wash- 
ing methods in the Ireland of perhaps 
a generation ago, while a quaint record 
of Oxfordshire rural life speaks in de- 
tail of the way to use wood ashes. 

“Washing day was always a busy time 
for the whole family,” says the account. 
“The little boys would be turned on to 
stoke the boilers with bushes from the 
common dry bean stubble. The clothes 
were beautifully washed with lots of 
white soap, but no soda; they used lye 
instead, to soften the hard water. . 
The lye was made from wood ashes, col- 
lected from the small pit under the open 
hearth, called the ‘purgatory.’ An oblong 
wooden tray, called a ‘lye-leach,’ larger 
at the top than at the bottom, and hav- 
ing holes bored in the bottom, and one 
row around the sides, was used. This 
lye-leach was lined with a piece of hes- 
sian to keep the ashes from dropping 
through. It was next placed in a wooden 
frame called the ‘lye-tub.’ The day be- 
fore washing day, the ashes were put in 
the lye-leach, which was then filled with 
water. A pale yellow liquid, the lye 
gradually dripped through the cloth into 
the lye-tub, and a small quantity was 
The 


were afterwards used for manure. 


added to the well water. ashes 

Lye 
made the clothes beautifully white, and 
starch was made at home from pota- 
toes.” 

Washing, like almost every humble 
household task, has been immortalized 
in the folklore and folksongs of all coun- 
tries; for washing, like bread making, 


(Continued on page 365) 
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If | Were Teaching 
Home Furnishing 


By 


Charles A. Bennett 


HENEVER I read the usual di- 

rections for selecting the colors 

for the interior walls of a home, 
I wish I were teaching home furnishing 
—at least for three lessons. I am quite 
out of patience when I read such rules as 
“yellows for north rooms, light grays for 
south rooms, and neutral tones for other 
exposures.” If this were the whole story, 
or even if it contained the most important 
considerations in the selection of satisfac- 
tory wall colors, I would not protest, but 
it does not. 

It is, of course, true that the sun shin- 
ing in through the windows of a room 
changes the color impressions made upon 
anyone in the room, but the sun does not 
always shine even into a room on the 
south side of the house. Why depend 


upon the uncertain sun? Any reasonably . 


good color scheme is likely to be more 
cheery when the sun shines, but the art 
of the homemaker is shown at a higher 
level when she makes the room cheery on 
a dull day. 

Color is such a powerful force that, in 
the hands of one who feels it and knows 
how to use it, it can produce surprising 
effects. We realize this when we go into 
the choicest modern churches, libraries, 
theatres, and even office and apartment 
buildings. The selection and use of color 
is a fine art and as such it is not appro- 
priately subject to unbending restrictions 
or petty rules. The worker in color must 
be given freedom to choose and then to 
test his own choice. There is no one and 
only right way to use color—no one way 
to produce harmonious combinations. 
Consequently, each student of color must 
have the right to do as he pleases, yet, 
under the influence of progressive teach- 
ing. Just as in writing, there is no one 
right way to describe a Colorado moun- 
tain or the meeting of two old friends 
at the railway station, so, in using color 
as a means of expression, there is no one 
way. Each writer selects his words and 
uses them as may be his habit or as suits 
his taste. The result attained by each 
writer will be different from that of every 
other. Several may be equally good. 
Likewise, in using color as a means of 
expression, each worker has privileges or 
rights of his own which he may exercise. 
And these rights are restricted only by 
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Courtesy of W. J. Sloane Co. 


This charming bedroom would be attractive at any time. 


his own knowledge and taste and not by 
petty rules. 

One of the greatest English authorities, 
Sir Charles Holmes, at one time director 
of the National Gallery of Art in London, 
has said in his very recent book, A Gram- 
mar of the Arts, “From the various ef- 
forts made of recent years to establish 
a theory of color harmonies we may 
gather a few valuable hints, but in the 
end we must trust to our own eyes, our 
own senses, and our own judgmeut.” 

If the men who have devoted their 
lives to reducing the art of color expres- 
sion to a science have failed, who are we 
to assume authority and make rules? 

What, then, can we do? What consid- 
erations are of fundamental importance 
in teaching the use of color in interior 
decoration? I am sure there are much 
more helpful answers to these questions 
than to give the rule about light walls in 
the rooms on the north side of the house. 
I therefore suggest this preliminary pro- 
cedure for the student: 

First. Consider the whole interior of 
your house as a unit. You wish it to ex- 
press your personality, your taste. Your 
house is the background for you, yourself. 

Second. Recall what is going into the 
house. Unless you are beginning de 
novo, you already have on hand furniture 
and pictures and other treasures that you 
want near you. What is the style and 
color of your furniture? Have you rugs, 
curtains, or draperies which are not to be 
replaced? If so, what are their predomi- 
nant colors? 

Third. Considering one 
room, the living room, for example, what 
furniture must go into this room? What 
color? What style? Or, if you have to 
buy new furniture, what kinds and colors 


particular 


do you prefer? Perhaps the most vital 
question you can ask yourself is, which 


rug is the right size for this room? Must 
I use this one or can I purchase another? 

Remember the words of Frank Alvah 
Parsons, in his Interior Decoration: “The 
preeminent importance of the room as a 
background for the application of the 
decorative idea cannot too often be em- 
phasized.’’ And you cannot wisely select 
your background until you know your 
limitations, if there are any, in the ele- 
ments you are going to make use of in 
working out your “decorative idea.” Of 
course, if all your furniture and fittings 
are yet to be selected and purchased, your 
problem is less restricted, though not a 
whit more interesting. Even then you are 
sometimes no better off, because you can- 
not find today just the furniture you be- 
came so fond of yesterday. It may even 
be more difficult to express one’s personal 
taste with new furniture than with what 
has been collected through years of home 
living. : 

With such an inventory of essentials 
clearly in mind as to size and form and 
color, one would seem to be ready to be- 
gin to select the background color and 
texture, but there is one more important 
consideration—the trim. Are the doors 
and casings, baseboards and mouldings 
natural-wood color or painted? Are they 
stained? Are they light or dark? Any 
pronounced color? Can you _ change 
them? The answers to these questions 
will have to be added to your inventory 

Now, for the first time, you are ready 
to begin to make selections and tests for 
the color of the background of this living 
room, and don’t forget to do it for a dull 
day, whether the room is on the north or 
the south side of the house. After the 
background has been selected, you will 
then be ready to consider centers of in- 
terest, groupings for various activities, 
and pleasing vistas 
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Buying Canned Foods 


OMEN buy practically all the 
food for the American home. 
This is a big business even in 
times of depression and during the past 
year, when food budgets have been 
planned more closely than ever before, 
the big question in every homemaker’s 
mind is “How can I feed my family 
satisfactorily for the least possible cost?” 

Canned foods prove a great help in 
solving this problem. They save much 
valuable time, for they are all ready to 
use. The canner has sorted them, 
graded them, sealed them into air-tight 
cans and sterilized them by heat, so 
that they will keep until needed. All 
the hard work of washing, peeling, cor- 
ing, sorting and trimming is done away 
with when canned foods are used. This 
not only shortens the time needed for 
preparing a meal it also greatly lightens 
the labor. Everything in the can is 
edible; there is no waste. Fuel is saved, 
for when canned foods are to be served 
hot, it is only necessary to see that 
they are heated through since they were 
thoroughly cooked in the canning plant. 
Scientific research has proved that 
canned foods are equal in nutritive 
value to the same foods entirely pre- 
pared in the home kitchen. 

There are some points about buying 
canned foods that should be emphasized 
in every marketing or food study class. 
A knowledge of grades and can sizes is 
most necessary for economical buying. 
Once the use to which the food is to be 
put is decided, it is possible to order 
exactly according to a planned budget 
whether that budget for food be large 
or small. 

Fancy grades of canned food cost a 
little more than Choice or Standard 
grades. For some families, fruits packed 
in water, without sugar, will meet family 
needs better than the higher priced 
article. Some large families will find 
No. 10 cans useful and economical, while 
other families will want to buy small 
cans. 

Today practically every 
canned food is packed in every size of 
can. An assortment of small cans for 
the small family, and large cans for the 
large family is obtainable everywhere. 
Many large families use small cans if 
they want a variety of fruits or vege- 
tables for fruit cup or salad or for mixed 
vegetable salad or vegetable casseroles, 
because, by using small cans, they can 
get just the amount needed without 
having left overs. The problem of left 
overs is also always acute when the 
family consists of one or two members, 
so the small cans are of great assist- 
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variety of 


ance in giving variety to the menu with- 
out this ever-present bugbear. 

Most retail grocers do not carry No. 
10 cans but they will order them for 
their customers. They usually come six 
cans to the casei 

It is cheaper to buy any canned foods 
by the case or by the dozen cans, and 
if storage space permits, this is highly 
desirable. 


Can Sizes for All Sized Families 

For the average family of four or five 
the cans most used will be Nos. 2. 2%, 
and 3. However, many varieties of 
canned soup are sold in picnic (No. 1 
Eastern) cans; condensed soups in this 
size can yield four to six servings when 
diluted. Often the 8 oz. cans are use- 
ful to a family of any size because they 
will go into a lunch box, 

The table of can sizes given here will 
prove helpful in buying. 


Common Sizes of Fruit and 
Vegetable Cans 


Average Average 
Can weight cupfuls 
Benicia tyne ssanabas BAe. buses 1 
Picnic 
(No. 1 Eastern) «..1] oz. .....:.. ly, 
POR Et | rere AMIE: cocuceers 2 
PS sais ee sicuieee BONO <acacesy 2% 
NIOSENs Ssnackseas POE: enccsucde 3Y, 
IDES) 6 a:ass sb oR oR BOE, 6 ise 4 
NO: 40: ...5 6albs, 1062; .6s.s08% 13 


Vegetable Grades 

At present, vegetable grades are desig- 
nated in the trade as Fancy, Extra- 
Standard and Standard. Fancy vege- 
tables include only the best flavored, 
most succulent, most tender products, of 
each variety. Sometimes the small vege- 
table is most desirable, sometimes the 
large, but in either case the fancy grade 
represents the choicest of the crop and 
must be excellent in flavor and in other 
qualities. 

Extra-Standard vegetables will prob- 
ably be somewhat more firm in texture 
and less uniform than the others, and 
the flavor- will probably be less delicate. 
They need not be quite regular in size. 

Most vegetables are canned in water, 
to which salt or salt and sugar have 
been added. Tomatoes are canned with- 
out the addition of water and usually 
without the addition of salt. Pumpkin 
and sweet potatoes are canned without 
the addition of water and without salt or 
sugar. 


Fruit Grades 


Fruits are usually canned in three 
grades, known in the trade as Fancy, 


By 
Ruth Atwater 


National Canners Association 


Choice and Standard. Most fruits are 
canned in a sugar syrup. The best grade 
of refined, granulated sugar is used in 
making these syrups. Some fruits are 
canned in water to which no sugar has 
been added. 

In household terms the syrups used 
by the canner roughly correspond to the 
following household measures. A stand- 
ard half pint cup is used as the unit of 
measure. 


Syrups Cups Cups 

% Sugar Water Sugar 
“, OME eaira arenverete Sere ee re ar 2% 
TAD eae wink Gan itaten | ene RRA ae 134 
ND at es piatnae amine A nexves, iver eacotiverie y, 
BU cu stewwce Gene Deh a5 Stina 1% 
BD os k woe aden eee h epi we Kew ae v4 
DU: sian aap aioe M324 ates eres . Y 
1) EOE ET Bs eine Sie ae iy 
BO prow s cewek Bie eeeyetyeneah ave . 
| RE eee rear Dh se sask atrocities ons . & 


The heavy syrups range from 40% to 
70%, and are used in canning fruits of 
the fancy grades. Red sour cherries, 
strawberries, gooseberries, and cranberries 
are usually canned in 60% to 70% syrups. 

Apricots, peaches, plums, blackberries 
and red raspberries are canned in the 
fancy grade in 55% to 60% syrups. None 
of these syrups are heavy enough to 
make a preserve. 

Fancy blackberries and fancy plums 
are sometimes canned in 40% to 50% 
syrup. Black raspberries, Columbian 
raspberries, pears, grapes, black, white 
and Royal Anne cherries are canned in 
a 40% syrup in the fancy grade. 

Choice fruits are usually canned in a 
syrup containing 10% to 15% less sugar 
than the syrup used with the fancy 
fruits. 

Standard grades are canned in syrups 
containing 10% to 15% less sugar than 
those used for choice fruits. 

Some fruits are canned in 
which no sugar has been added. A 10% 
syrup is sometimes used with fruits 
packed below the standard grade. In 
the highest grades the fruits are care- 
fully graded for size. Only pieces of 
fruit entirely free from blemishes and 
of the same size are put into a can of 
fancy or choice fruit. 

Usually the higher grades of fruit will 
be of better color, texture and appear- 
ance, also sometimes larger in size, but 
size alone does not determine the grade. 

Fruits of the standard grade need not 

(Continued on page 362) 
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Facts for Food Teachers 


The Electric Range 


By 


Doris W. McCray 


NOWLEDGE of the technique of op- 

erating an electric range is likely to 
be definitely needed by practically all of 
the students. Today power companies are 
checking installations to be sure that 
voltage is adequate at all times. Ranges 
themselves are much improved, offering 
greater speed of preheating. After the 
oven and surface units are brought up to 
the desired temperatures, fuel require- 
ments are quite low for maintaining these 
temperatures, due to efficient insulation. 

In the accompanying illustration, one of 
the units has been pulled up, to show the 
porcelain-enameled container for the hot 
element and the insulation block beneath 
it. Outside of this container are the 
terminals, far enough away from the ele- 
ment that they are always cool, and 
greatly over-size, constructed for long 
wear, free from servicing. 

This is a combination work table and- 
stove, insulation in the top of the oven 
keeping the marbleized porcelain-enamel 
work table so cool that the Haviland plat- 
ter shown will not break. The electric tea 
kettle is shown, as being most efficient and 
economical for use with an electric range. 
It is plugged into the convenience outlet 
of the range itself, 

One may choose between closed and 
open units. Closed units are higher 
priced, wear longer, but when eventually 
replaced, cost more. They are easily 
cleaned, and somewhat slower in heating, 
although when once heated, the speed is 
the same. 

Open units are more quickly heated 
when first starting the cooking, and this 
factor of speed has made them popular. 
The life of the coils is shortened by spill- 
ing salt on them; that is, by allowing 
salted cereal or vegetables to boil over, 
and also by poking them with a fork or 
ice pick. Therefore, salt should not be 
stored upon a shelf above the range where 
it may be spilled. Only a small amount of 
water is used on the vegetables, and units 
are turned to “low” to prevent boiling 
over. Also, select pans with straight 
sides which are broad enough to cover the 
units entirely, and deep enough to contain 
the food without danger of boiling over; 
such as the set illustrated, which is also 
suitable for top-stove cooking. The flat 
covers fit tightly, and may be stacked on 
top of each other when cooking a large 
amount of food at one time; say, for an 
oven dinner. 
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The enameled container for each unit, is 
designed to carry boiled-over liquid to the 
removable drip pan below. Solid’ food 
material is oxidized by the intense heat, 
which burns it to ashes. These are shaken 
out by invérting the element when cold, 
or brushed out with a soft brush, or 
sucked out by attachments of a small hand 
vacuum cleaner. The discolored burner 
may be whitened by covering with a ten- 
cent pie tin, turning to “high,” and allow- 
ing the burner to remain red hot an hour 
or more. Soup may be boiled on top of 
this pie tin, thus utilizing the heat. The 
stove shown has the elements in a lovely 
dull green, harmonizing with the stove 
itself, and not showing discoloration. 

The modern range has a separate fuse 
for each burner, with fuse box easily 
reached. In this case the deep drawer in 
which the utensils are stored is pulled out 
to reach the fuses. The panel which 
slides under the utensil drawer pulls out 
and up, covering switches and_ utensil 
drawer and being symmetrical with the 
closed oven door. The temperature con- 
trol saves fuel besides maintaining the 
exact temperature desired for the cooking 
food. The clock can be set to turn the 
switch on, and again off, at any desired 


time; perhaps after the student has left 
the laboratory. 

There is always ample time for pre- 
heating the oven while mixing the food to 
be baked. A slight economy may be ef- 
fected by trying to get the food into the 
oven as soon as the regulator is heard 
turning off the electricity 

If the oven vent is not automatic, it is 
opened wide for oven dinners, and for 
foods giving off considerable steam which 
might collect inside the oven. For drier 
foods, it is half closed, or almost entirely 
closed. Water is not added to roasts, un- 
less they are dry and lacking in fat; then 
only one-half cupful. Only enough water 
is added to foods in covered pans to create 
steam, and to prevent the food from stick- 
ing to the pan. There is less evaporation 
of moisture from foods in the electric 
oven, and therefore juicier meats. This 
difference is not noticeable in the baking 
of doughs. There must be sufficient space 
between the pans for a circulation of hot 
air in this most efficient oven. The oven 
may be turned “off” a few minutes before 
the baking is completed, utilizing heat held 
in by the insulated walls. Surface units 
are likewise turned to “low” or “off” be 


fore the cooking is completed. 
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The pocket-book and matching 
coin purse above are very smart and 
inexpensive. The sizes are 7” x 41/2” 
and 2” x 22”; background colors 
blue, green, brown, black; prices, 
complete with yarns, 45c for the 
pocketbook and 25c for coin purse. 
Order by number, and see instructions 
on page 365. 





page. 





This charming playfellow 
was made on a sewing ma- 
chine with the aid of the 
new attachment. He would 
surely delight the heart of 
any child—or any college 
girl. (Courtesy Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Co.) 





A collar and cuff set is always useful, 
and the attractive one above comes com- 
plete with yarns and_ instructions, all 
stamped, at 20c, 3 sets for 54c. State 
choice of yarn color. The bag (left), is 
of a different type than the one across the 
This one is 10” x 10”, in burlap 
of natural, brown, blue, green or garnet, 
and costs 25c. 
page 365 for instructions. 


Order by number. See 
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regarded by most people with the pleasant 

pation accorded it in more normal times. 
will be far too many homes, comfortable as w 
modest, in which it is hard enough to scrape 
without adding to their difficulties with the pr 
of gifts, celebrations, and the costly gaieties whic 
mally accompany the holiday spirit. ‘Peace on 
good will to men” has a hollow ring to the 
women, and children struggling to keep their | 
going at all, and that Christmas Spirit which d 
so much on the sharing of hospitality, the giv 
gifts, will be much harder to attain. 

The home economics teacher, working with i 
limited budget, has a real problem to face. An 
can be a definite help to her pupils and their fa 
if she can aid them in making this season a happy 

This year as never before everyone has an qf 
tunity to be of real service. So many people are 
off than we are, no matter how bad our own siti 
may seem. If we can all do something for evt# 
of those more unfortunate ones, Christmas will be 
the season of friendly, sympathetic goodwill th 
should be. 

In the sewing class, this spirit can be fostered 
particular success. At the cost of effort, time, 
thought, girls can learn the possibilities, and exper 
the rewards, of service to others and at the same 
get suggestions for making the family celebrati 
memorable one. 

We have collected on these pages ideas for 
which the high school home economics student 


Te approach of the holiday season this year 
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The woolen scarf is very 
easy to make—it is orna- 
mented with a few rows of 
the new machine craft, and 
— would be a good thing for 
the beginner to try; the 


footstool in the corner shows the possibilities of this craft—it is, 
of course, relatively difficult work. 
Sewing Machine Co. 

The left of the two quilt blocks (center) was made by hand, 
and the right by machine. 


(Illustrations courtesy Singer 


(Courtesy Spool Cotton Company.) 
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this year uke at little or no expense, and we suggest that a unit 
pleasant # devoted to working with these or similar ideas. The 
1 times. fits are to be made for children less fortunate than the 
able as wiudents. The girls might be interested in the children 
to scrape finan orphan asylum, in a hospital, or in needy cases in 
th the pie community. A social worker, a visiting nurse, or 
eties whilgume member of the community who is working inti- 
Peace onffnately with relief problems will be very willing to tell 
y to thefitte class about conditions and interest them in making 
ep their @(hristmas happier for some children or some family in 
which defeed. The girls could then apply the same ideas, using 
, the giviftime outside class, to their own gift problems. 
Handwork is becoming more popular than it has been 
g with afr a long time. Not the patient fussy, handwork of 
face. Ani generation ago so much as modern versions of this 
1 their fad art. Work must go more quickly these days, like 
n a happyverything else, and modern handwork techniques make 
has an of possible to obtain very decorative results in a re- 
ople are @markably short time. 

own siti The sewing machine is used, with a new little meta! 
; for eveifievice on which yarn is wound, to make some of the 
as will beibjects shown. This “Singercraft” is adaptable for use 
odwill tlfin countless ways, such as for trimming on dresses, 
«arfs, curtains, et cetera, to make whole rugs, pillows, 
fostered fills, and many household articles. Any yarn can be 
ort, time,fised, or strips of carded wool, strips of silk stockings— 
and experflmost anything—to work with. It goes very quickly, 
the same§itis easy to learn, and is proving very popular. Your 
celebrati ical dealer can provide equipment and instructions for 
‘ts work, 

eas for § Cellophane is a new and popular ally in making all 
s student (Continued on page 365) 
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well as_ children 
and college girls 
can enjoy the com- 
pany of wise and 
friendly animals — 
in a group of four 
on a pillow, for in- 
stance. These sad 
Scotties, who may 
have felt the de- 
pression, were eas- 
ily made on the 
sewing machine. 


Grown-ups as 


We have framed our title with 
two silhouettes for mother or big 
sister and four wooly animals for 
the children. Near them (right) 
is a very useful bag. 

These come all ready to make, 
Size 62” x 8”. Canvas, Instruc- 
tions, Picture, Yarns and Needle. 
30 cents each. Animals: 8c each. 
State color desired. Instructions 
included. See page 365. 





any desired pattern. 


push up your threads. 





This pocketbook is made 
from our new friend, cello- 
phane. The illustration gives 
you a good idea of how it’s 
done—long strips of cello- 
phane, folded several times 
for body, are tacked down, 
and others woven across in 


down the edges, put in your 
lining, and there you are. 
Good luck—but be sure to 








The case and three hot dish 
holders (left) is attractive and 
useful. It comes stamped on 
Indian Head cloth in yellow, and 
costs, with yarn and instructions, 
25c. Order by number H.D.1. 
See page 365 for instructions. 


The tie below is made of soft 
woolen material and decorated 
with the new machine craft. Not 
too hard to make and most ef- 
fective. (Courtesy Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Co.) 



































































































































== The School _# 
Edited b wear Westfall, Director of Homemaking, New York City Schools, 
atid Josephine M. Adams, Assistant Director of Homemaking. 





Food Standards and the Buying of Supplies 


OOD foods in the school cafe- 

teria depend not only upon good 

cooking, but also on having the 
proper standards in buying supplies and 
in judging the finished product. Since 
the school lunch movement is 
of such commercial interest, the respon- 
sibility of the person assigned to pur- 
chase raw materials and finished food 
products has greatly increased. The 
problem of how best to meet expenses 
while giving the pupils the greatest 
possible nutritive value for their money 


become 


is one that is ever confronting the pur- 
chasing agent. High pressure salesman- 
ship is developed to such a degree that 
one must be constantly on guard as to 
the real worth of the article under con- 
sideration. 

An illustration is afforded in the man- 
ner in which canned fruits, vegetables 
and soups should be judged before de- 
ciding on a particular brand. The cost 
of labor has made it imperative in many 
communities to use canned foods in- 
stead of raw unless the raw foods can 
a much lower figure 
than the average market price. The 
ideas formerly held concerning the nu- 
tritive value of canned goods have 
changed. We quote Dr. Walter H. Ed- 
dy ... “the canning process, in spite 
of higher temperatures and longer heat- 
ing than in home cooking, frequently 
resulted in much less destruction of the 
vitamin (C)”. The article on “Facts 
Housekeepers Want to Know About 
Canned Foods” by Dorothy B. Marsh, 
which appeared in the September, 1932 
number of Good Housekeeping is recom- 
mended to all persons interested in 
will quiet any 
anxiety concerning the desirability of 
canned foods into the 


be purchased at 


school lunches. It 
introducing 


school menus. 


When the fresh fruits and vegetables 
are plentiful and in season and the cost 
of labor is not a serious issue, it is the 
policy of the New York City schools 
to use the fresh foods except in emer- 
gencies. The economic reason for this 
is obvious. 

Selection of a brand of canned goods 
from the various brands submitted may 
be decided upon by obtaining samples 
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Josephine Adams 


and judging the contents impartially. 
Take canned tomatoes, for example. 
The prices of the No. 10 can in different 
brands will vary, but should be com- 
pared after the contents of each can are 
tested. 
tain the whole tomato, but after strain- 
ing, the total solid content may be less 
than that of a cheaper brand which is 
made up of smaller pieces. Corn, beans, 
peas and other vegetables may be tested 
in the same way. Flavor is another fac- 
tor, of course, but this needs no specific 
notation. 

In small schools or in schools in 
which there are limited cooking facili- 
ties, or little time allowed for prepara- 
tion and serving, it is often practicable 
to purchase canned soups. Here, too, 
the nutritive and vitamin value cannot 
be questioned in the light of recent in- 
vestigations, but the soups must be as 
represented. 

To determine this, heat the contents 


The most expensive may con- 


of the different brands submitted as 
samples. Test each for flavor and seas- 
oning. Then strain each into separate 


The solid content of one— 
in the case of vegetable soups—will be 
found to contain, let us say, a few peas, 
a few cubes of carrots, turnips, lima 
beans, et cetera, but the bulk chiefly po- 
tato cubes. Another brand shows a 
small percentage of vegetables and the 
rest made up mainly of macaroni, rice, 
barley, or some other cereal or filler. 
Other brands tested may be made up of 
practically equal quantities of the va- 
rious vegetables with very little filler of 
any kind. These are the best value as 
the cereal may be added as thickening. 
in the kitchen at a much lower cost. 
Canned soups, as purchased, are gen- 
erally in concentrated form to which an 
equal volume of milk or water must 
be added. A further test comes after 
the addition of milk or water when in 


containers. 


some cases the result is a tasteless and 
unappetizing product, while in others 
the flavor remains unimpaired and of 
satisfactory consistency. This is par- 
ticularly true in single flavor soups such 
as tomato, pea, asparagus, etc. 

From the samples thus examined, it 
is easy to make a selection with the 
best value for the least money. Several 
cases of the brand selected should be 
set aside as controls and as each new 
lot is delivered, a can should be selected 
at random and compared with the orig- 
inal sample in order to see that the uni- 
form quality is maintained as guaran- 
teed. 

The method of comparative testing and 
selection may be followed in purchas- 
ing any canned food. Canned fruits are 
graded in this country as fancy, choice, 
and standard and the testing should be 
done in one grade for general fairness. 

Fruits are canned in sugar syrup or 
in water. The heavier syrup is used 
for canning the htgher grades of fruit 
and the larger and more uniform fruit 
is used. As in the case of the tomatoes, 
the smaller sized fruit is just as accept- 
able. Fruit canned without sugar is 
mostly used for pies and is therefore 
not generally as useful in school cafe- 
terias. Buy fruits and vegetables in the 
size can best suited to your needs. 

One of the most commonly used can- 
ned fish products is salmon. This, too, 
can be evaluated by comparing the rel- 
ative amounts of skin, bone, liquid and 
fish. For cafeteria purposes, it is not 
essential that the salmon be canned as 
one steak, provided the quality of fish 
is satisfactory. 

Every dietitian should find out if in 
her particular state there are state regu- 
lations concerning food standards. For 
example, the following standard for 
cocoa is the guide in New York State 
and must be guaranteed by the firm fur- 
nishing the product for the school 
lunches. If a school has a chemistry 
department it would be well to have the 
product analyzed. 

Specifications for cocoa: “Finely 
powdered cocoa of good quality and 
flavor prepared from cocoa nibs, and 


containing not less than 22% cocoa fat. 
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On a moisture-free and fat-free basis 
the cocoa shall not contain more than 
8% of total ash, not more than 0.4% of 
ash insoluble in hydrochloric acid, and 
not more than 7% of crude fibre. Pur- 
chased in 5 lb. cartons or in barrels as 


ordered.” 

In the next issue the selection of 
eggs, butter, cheese, macaroni, rice, 
bread, bakery products, ice cream, et 


cetera, will be discussed. 


Preparation Standards 


The quality of the food as purchased 
is comparatively easy to control as it 
is usually done by one person in a 
school lunch system, but it is almost 
impossible to check the finished product 
when it is prepared in individual 
kitchens scattered over the city. For 
the use of the cooks in these kitchens, 


the following standards may be of 
value. 

Cereals 
Fine 


Thick enough to chew 

Free from lumps 

Thoroughly cooked 
Coarse 

Thick enough to chew 

Flakes separate 

Thoroughly cooked 


Beverages 


Cocoa 
Light brown, foamy 
Not too sweet 
No skin 
Without a raw taste 
Well blended 
Cup filled within % inch of top 


Breads 


Toast 
Cut evenly % inch thick 
Even golden brown color both sides 
Crisp 
Milk Toast 
Bread toasted an even golden brown on both 
sides 
¥Y% inch thick 
Well buttered 
Well seasoned, not dry 
Served hot in a heated dish 
Cheese Crackers 
Delicately browned 
Cheese well melted 
Crackers. crisp P 
Croutons 
¥Y% inch cubes, crisp 
An even golden brown color 
Buttered Crumbs 
Crumbs fine 
Evenly mixed with fat 
Bread Stuffing 
Crumbs or small pieces 
Moistened moderately 
Thoroughly mixed 


Entrees 
Macaroni with Tomato Sauce 
Macaroni, tender, salted 


Well drained 
Sauce, medium thickness 
Smooth, clear tomato color 
Macaroni and sauce well blended 
proportion 
Macaroni with Cheese Sauce 
Macaroni, tender, salted 
Well drained 
Sauce, medium thickness, and smooth 
Cheese and sauce well blended 
Crumbs—even golden brown 
Macaroni with Onions 
Macaroni, tender, salted 
Well drained 
Sauce, medium thickness 
Onions, golden brown 
Stuffed Peppers 
Unbroken, but tender 
Uniform in size 
Stuffing moist, never 
Rice Baked with Cheese 
Crumbs—golden brown 
Rice tender 
Sauce smooth, 
cheese 
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and in right 


crumbs, golden brown 


wet 
well blended with 


creamy and 


1932 


Cheese Fondue 
Golden brown on top 
Firm, tender, puffy 
Well blended 
Cheese Toast 
Toast—golden brown, crisp 
Sauce smooth, well-blended 
vice of thick cream 
Cheese Si ne fl 
Delicate brown on top 
Puffy 
Firm, tender 


Eggs and Egg Dishes 


Creamed Eqas 
White firm and tender 
Yolk mealy 
Cut evenly 
Sauce aeneiohenes of thick cream 
Hard Cooked Eaqa 
White firm and tender 
Yolk crumbly-dry 
Plain Omelet 
Delicate brown color on surface 
Creamy throughout 
Tender 
Well rolled or folded 
Cheese Omelet 
Delicate brown color on surface 
Creamy throughout 


Tender 
Well rolled or folded 
Cheese melted 
Jelly Omelet 
(Same as Plain Omelet) 
Jelly evenly spread 
Meat Omelet 
Delicate brown color 
Creamy throughout 
Tender 
Well rolled or folded 
Meat chopped fine and evenly distributed 
Poached Eqa 
Yolk whole, covered with firm film 
White firm, jelly-like 
Scrambled Egas 
Hot, smooth, creamy 
Soft Cooked Eaga 
Shell unbroken while cooking 
White tender and jelly-like 
Yolk on. unbroken 


on surface 


Stuffed Eaq 
White, firm, dry, tender 
Yolk well blended with seasonings 


Fish 
Baked Fish 


Hot, skin unbroken and form retained 
Nicely browned, flesh firm but tender 
Slightly moist 
Boiled Fish 
Tender, flesh 
Easily flaked, 
Slightly moist 
Codfish Cakes 
Fish shredded, potatoes smooth 
Well mixed, well shaped 
Fluffy, not greasy 
Fish Chor wder 
Fish in small pieces, tender 
Potatoes in cubes of uniform size 
Consistency of thin cream 
No bones or skin 
Scalloped Fish 
Hot, golden brown on top 
Fish tender and moist 
Sauce smooth and creamy 
No skin or bones 


firm 


easily separated from bones 


Meat Dishes 
Casserole of Beef, Creole Style 


Meat well browned, evenly cut 
Onions browned and tender 
Potato cubes soft 
Vegetables soft but firm 
Product moist, hot, well seasoned 
Daintily served 

Chartreuse of Rice and Meat or Fish 
Meat or fish minced 
Well mixed with seasoning 
Rice soft, white, whole 
Well packed in ‘dish but not pasty 
Hot, moist, well shaped 
Daintily served 

Creamed Dried Beef 


and tender 


White sauce smooth and consistency of heavy 
cream 
Toast % inch thick, golden brown both sides 
Beef in small pieces 
Hash, Baked 
Ingredients chopped 
Meat and potatoes tender 
Well mixed 
Moist, browned, hot 
Properly folded 
Thic 
Indian Pilaf 
ot 
Vegetables and meat tender and evenly cut 


Well mixed 

Well seasoned 
Reddish white in color 
Neatly served 

Moist, not pasty 


Meat Roll 
Meat tender 
Vegetables well cooked 
Brown 
Neatly rolled 
Stuffing well seasoned 
Moist 
Meat Stew 
Meat evenly cut, 
Vegetables neatly 
Gravy smooth 
Consistency of heavy 
Pan Broiled Steak 
Steak evenly cut 
Tender, juicy 
Brown outside, rare in center 
Chops 
Well browned 
Well seasoned 
Hot, juicy 
Veal and pork well done 
Scalloped Vegetables and Beef 
Layers neatly arranged 
Ingredients tender 


browned, 
soft but 


well 
cut, 


cream 


General mixed flavor rather 
dominant 
Golden brown on top 


Shepherd's Pie 
Golden brown crust 
Potatoes fluffy, creamy 
Moist 
Meat finely cut 
Fish —_— 

Tamale Pi 
Golden a fluify crust 
Moist 
Potatoes or cornmeal 
Meat finely cut 


and tender 
no bones or skin 


and tender 


Meat Loaf 
Meat and potatoes well mixed 
Well packed so as to hold its 

pasty 


Golden brown, hot 
Easily removed from pan 
Rice properly cooked 


Salads, Sandwiches, 


Cooked Salad Dressing 
Yellow, thick, smooth, uncurdled 
Slightly tart, ” well seasoned 
Consistency of thick cream 
Served cold 
French Dressing 
Slightly thickened 
Well seasoned 
Well blended 
Mayonnaise 
Yellow, smooth, glossy 
Not oily, uncurdled 
Thick enough to hold in shape 
Date-Cheese Salad 
Lettuce clean, crisp, 
Dates well shaped 
Attractively stuffed 
lettuce leaves 
Sufficient dressing 
Fruit Salad 
Lettuce clean, crisp, 
Fruit daintily cut 
Free from seeds, fibres, 
Well drained, good color 
Appetizing 
Heaped up in lettuce cups 
Garnished 


and dry 
and placed 
dry 


ind skin 


combin 


Lettuce 
Clean, tender, petal like arrange 
Crisp, well drie« 


Leaves unbroken 
Served cup shaped on 


Vegetable Salad - 
Lettuce clean, crisp, dry 
Vegetables evenly cut 
Pleasing color combination 
Well seasoned 
Cold, heaped on crisp cup shaped 
Sandwiches 
Sread evenly cut and thin 
Spread neatly and evenly 
Filling well seasoned 


Slices fitted together 
Cut attractively 
Daintily served or 
Cream Cheese Filling 
Smooth, soft, spreading « 
Spread evenly 
faq Filling 
Chopped fine, moist et 
Meat Filling 
Free from gristle 
Chopped fine or thinly 
Moist 
Peanut Butter Filling 
Creamy, smooth, s} 
Spread evenly 


evenly 


well wr upped 


~ 


nugh to 
sliced 
reading con 


Desserts 


Blanc 
Dark brown in ¢ 
Smooth 
Decided 
No raw 
Jelly-like 
Stiff enough to hold shape 

(Continued on page 
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a cold plate 
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spread 


of mould 
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ell cooked 


tender 


but not 


Salad Dressings 


cup-shaped 


lettuce leaves 


evenly 


sistency 
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Junior and Senior High Sch 


Cafeterias in Baltimore 


By 
Mary Faulkner 


Supervisor of Home Economics Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


HE school cafeteria has become a 

very important and essential depart- 

ment in the junior and senior high 
school program of every up-to-date high 
school. Educators have long recognized 
the importance of proper nutrition for the 
school child, and investigation reports in 
increasing numbers show the close rela- 
tionship between bodily health and mental 
alertness. 

The present cafeteria system in the 
Baltimore Public Schools was instigated 
with the new building program following 
the Strayer Survey of 1921. In September 
1924, two new high schools, one junior 
and one senior, were opened. These 
schools were allotted ample space for a 
fine, up-to-date cafeteria, well equipped to 
accommodate large numbers of students at 
one time. Prior to this date the high 
school lunch rooms were run by an un- 
trained concessionaire whose only object 
was to make as much money as possible 
from the lunch room. 

Baltimore now has fifteen large junior 
and senior high school cafeterias. All 
but three of these are in new school build- 
ings and the three old ones have been re- 
equipped to meet the needs of the present 
program. 

The seating capacity of the new cafe- 
terias now in operation is from 500 to 700. 
The number actually served each day in 
each lunch room varies from 1200 to 2000. 
Many students bring their lunch from 
home; some supplement it with a hot dish 
or glass of milk from the counter. The 
lunch period is forty minutes in length 
and there are three or four shifts, depend- 
ing upon the size of the school. 

All school cafeterias come under the di- 
rection of the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation and the supervision of the Home 
Economics Department. . Each cafeteria is 
operated by a trained dietitian who has 
had special training and experience in in- 
stitutional management. She has complete 
charge of the organization and running of 
her cafeteria. She is definitely responsible 
for the type of menu served, the size of 
servings, standards of food preparation, 
and the educational features. She also is 
responsible for the employment of. all 
cafeteria personnel, and with the exception 
of certain staple foods and supplies which 
are purchased by contract for all the cafe- 
terias, the dietitian does her own ordering 
The Department maintains one full time 
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School Cafeteria Kitchen, Grimms Falls Junior High School, Baltimore. 


Supervising Dietitian whose duties are 
direct supervision of all cafeterias, and one 
full time secretary. There is a central 
cafeteria office in the Administration 
Building, where the bookkeeping for all 
cafeterias, including the payment of all 
bills, is taken care of. 

In order to safeguard the finances of the 
cafeterias, an arrangement has been made 
to bond the persons handling money, and 
as an additional precaution, there is burg- 
lar and hold-up insurance taken out for 
each cafeteria. At the end of each school 
year the books of the cafeteria office are 
audited by a certified public accountant. 

The School Board supplies the initial 
equipment for each cafeteria. The cafe- 
teria is then expected to be self-support- 
ing, including the dietitian’s salary and all 
overhead expenses, as well as_replace- 
ments and repairs of equipment 

The aim of our school cafeterias is to 

give the best possible quality of food of 
the kind to meet the needs of the adol- 
escent boy and girl, and at a minimum 
cost. . 
The Director of Vocational Education, 
the Supervisor of Home Economics, and 
the Supervising Dietitian hold monthly 
meetings with the dietitians to advise with 
them on problems which may arise, and to 
discuss better methods and plans of oper- 
ation. This past year there have been 
committees working on menus, size of 
servings, and cost, and an Educational 
Committee. 

The function of the school cafeterias 
should not only be to give the pupils 


healthful, wholesome food, well prepared 
and at low cost; it must also be of 
educational value to the student body if it 
is to justify fully its existence as a part of 
the school system. The cafeteria counters 
present a wide variety of nourishing 
foods, but due to the lack of knowledge, 
and in many cases due to lack of appetite 
training, the luncheon selections of our 
children are frequently poorly balanced, 
containing too many sweets, or an over- 
abundance of protein or carbohydrate 
types of food to the exclusion of the much 
needed protective and regulative foods, 
such as green vegetables, fruits, and milk. 

There is a wonderful opportunity for 
the dietitian to cooperate with the various 
departments of the school, such as the 
Home Economics Department, Physical 
Education, Science and Health Education, 
in promoting school-wide health education. 
For the past two years our dietitians have 
been putting special emphasis on Health 
Education. They have been using many 
devices to emphasize the relation of cor- 
rect eating habits to health. 

During National Education Week, 
menus were printed and at the close of 
school, each student received a copy for 
the next day. This sheet also included 
timely health suggestions. It was hoped 
that it would be taken home as an aid in 
packing the supplementary school lunch, 
as well as balancing the day’s food. 

A committee has worked out a perma- 
nent set of posters explaining the daily re- 
quirements which are illustrated by foods. 
Supplementary charts of individual foods 
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served in the cafeterias have been pre- 
pared to further the interest in the basic 
material. Through the cooperation of the 
Industrial Arts and Art Departments, very 
attractive posters have been made. 

Daily health sheets are posted showing 
good food combinations from the day’s 
menu. Suggestions are also posted for 
supplementing the home lunch. 

In order to emphasize the essential 
foods, a Fruit Week, a Vegetable Week, 
and a Milk Week have been tried out. It 
was encouraging to notice the increased 
consumption. 

A project has been started in several of 
the school cafeterias for checking the tray 
of each child who goes through our cafe- 
teria lines on certain days of the week. 
If it contains milk in some form, a fruit 
or a vegetable, and a substantial food as 2 
sandwich, bread and butter, or potatoes, 
it is considered an “A” lunch and will re- 
ceive a card furnished by the Baltimore 
Dairy Council on which is printed “A” 
lunch and the reasons why it is good. 
The poorly selected trays will be given a 
smaller card stating which foods are lack- 
ing to make it a well balanced and nour- 
ishing lunch. These daily hints have 
brought forth many interested questions 





A lunch counter in the school cafeteria 
at Baltimore City College. 


from the students and many personal con- 
ferences with the dietitian. 

Due to the present financial conditions, 
many of our students have not had as 
much money to spend for luncheon as in 
previous years. To prevent a condition of 
undernourishment arising, the cafeterias 
have been offering special inducements to 
the children to select such foods as are 
needed for their proper growth and body 
maintenance, such as a plate luncheon for 
ten cents, including two vegetables and a 
small serving of meat or a meat substi- 
tute. These special plates have been very 
popular and are being sold at actual cost. 
We also offer a small salad for five cents, 
an orange with a large bun for five cents, 
graham crackers with plain milk or choco- 
late milk to increase its sale. 
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Students select food to supplement the home lunch or to make a well 
balanced ‘‘A’”’ lunch at Clifton Park Junior High School 


Following are a few menus showing the 
type of menu and prices: 


WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL CAFETERIA 
(All girls high school) 
Wednesday, November 18th 


Barley Soup 05 
Special Plate 10 
Roast Pork and Dressing 10 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 05 
Apple Sauce 05 
Sour Kraut .05 
Egg and Pickle Sandwich 05 
Olive and Cheese Sandwich 05 
Pineapple and Banana Salad .08 
Complexion Salad 08 
Cinnamon Bun 05 
Banana Custard 05 & .08 
Raspberry Gelatine 05 & .08 
Fruit 05 


BALTIMORE City COLLEGE 
(All boys high school) 
Wednesday, June 1, 1932 


Vegetable Soup 05 
Roast Beef and Gravy 10 
Mashed Potatoes 05 
Fresh Beets 05 
Peas 05 
Hot Plate 10 
Head Lettuce Salad—Russian 
Dressing 10 
Perfection Salad 10 
Fresh String Bean Salad .10 
Chocolate Banana Salad 07 
Luncheon Plate 10 
Corned Beef Sandwich 05 
Olive Sandwich 05 
Three Deck Sandwich 10 
Hot Rolls 02 
Pineapple Pudding 05 
Cherry Pie 10 
Prunes 03 
Peaches 05 


Lolly Pops 05 
Grape Juice 05 
Plain, Chocolate and Buttermilk .03 


DoucLtass HiGH SCHOOL CAFETERIA 
(Negro high school) 


Tuesday, May 17, 1932 


Corn Chowder Soup 05 
Baked Ham 10 
Fresh Ham 10 
Baked Beans 05 

05 


Sprouts 


Candied Sweets 05 
Tomato & Lettuce Sandwich 05 
Roast Beef Sandwich 05 
Country Salad 05 
Vegetable Salad 05 
Strawberries 05 
Devil Food Cake 05 
Cold Plate 10 

We hope that by .the methods above 
stated, we have been able to present 


through our high school cafeterias a defi 
nite idea of the type of food which may 
be selected by our high school students 
to yield the maximum results in health 
time, 


and development. At the present 


through a committee compesed of di- 
rectors and supervisors from the depart- 
ments of Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation, Home dietitians, the 
Baltimore Dairy Council and the Board of 
Health, plans are being organized to put 
on a city-wide school nutrition program in 
Public Schools during the 


Economics, 


the Baltimore 
coming school year 1932-1933 


Epitor’s Note: Next month we shall 
publish some of the charity posters, et 
cetera, which have been worked out in the 


lunch rooms to teach health 
They 


cooperation 


addition to 


Baltimore 
education afford a notable ex 


ample of among various de 


partments in their value as 


teaching aids 
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Blanc Mange (vanilla) 
White, smooth 
Well flavored 
No raw taste 
Telly-like consistency 
Stiff enough to hold shape of mould 
Junket (chocolate) 
Firm, brown 
Decided chocolate flavor 
No water 
Vanilla Junket 
Firm, white 
Sweet, well flavored 
No water 
Baked Custard 
Delicately browned 
Smooth—firm (not watery) 
Caramel Custard 
Delicately browned 
‘irm 
Smooth 
A good caramel flavor 
Caramel sauce a golden brown syrup 
Chocolate Custard 
Delicately browned 
Firm (not watery) 


Smooth 
A rich chocolate flavor and brown color (not 
black) 
Rice Custard 
Rice—soft nicely blended with custard 


Soft Custard 
Smooth 
Consistency of heavy cream 
Bread Puddings 
Meringue—delicately browned 
Tender, firm 
Pudding—firm (free from water), creamy 
ora Bettty 
Golden brown top 
Apples soft, well blended 
Moist 
Meringue 
Firm, stiff enough to hold its shape 
Tender 
Delicate brown 
Oatmeal Pudding 
Delicately browned 
Oatmeal well cooked 
Apples soft 
Moist 
Raisins evenly distributed 
Rice Pudding 
Delicate brown top 
Rice tender, grains whole 
Creamy 
Tapioca Cream 
Tapioca transparent and tender 
Creamy custard 


Fruit, Desserts 


Apple Sauce 
Color depends on kind of 
of cooking 
Smooth, thick 
Baked Apples 
Good shape 
Glossy 
Pulp soft, moist, no core 
Syrup thick 
Fruit Tapioca—Apple 
Tapioca—transparent and tender 
Jelly-like 
Apple_ standard as for baked apple 
Jellied Cranberries 
Jelly bright red 
All berries broken 
Stiff enough to hold shape 
Tart 
Norwegian Prune Pudding 
runes soft, pitted 
Pudding clear brown color 
Jelly-like, cold, well-flavored 
Daintily served 
Rhubarb 
Pieces soft, 
Juice thick 
‘olor—rosy or pale green 
Tender 
Sweetened to taste 
Daintily served 
Stewed Prunes . 
Tender, unbroken, plump 
Pit loose 
Juice syrupy, clear 


apple and method 


whole as possible 


Sauces and Gravies 


Brown Gravy 
Rich brown color 
Consistency of thin cream 
Free from lumps 
No excess fat 
Well blended 

Cheese Sauce 
Color—cream to a deep yellow, 

the kind of chees used 

Smooth 
Cheese entirely melted 
Decided cheese taste 
Well seasoned 

Chocolate Sauce 
Rich chocolate color 
Consistency of thick cream 
Velvety smooth 
Good chocolate flavor 
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depending on 


Eaq Sauce 
Color—creamy white with finely chopped egg 
Consistency of excellent medium white sauce 
Fruit Sauce 
Fruit well crushed or strained 
ee ye og of slightly thick syrup 


Good fruit flavor and color 
Hard Sauce 
Cream colored 
Stiff enough to hold shape 
Smooth 
Light and fluffy 
Lemon Sauce 
Color—translucent yellow 
Consistency of thin cream 
Very smooth 
Pleasantly tart taste. 


Tcmato Sauce 
Color—rich tomato color 
Consistency of thick cream 
Smootk 
Appetizing tomato flavor 
White Sauce 
Color—white 
Creamy—a. Thin sauce runs from spoon like 


thin cream. 

b. Medium sauce runs from _ spoon 
like thick cream 
Thick sauce drops from_ spoon. 


Free from lumps (smooth) 
Cakes and Cookies 


Cornflake Macaroons 
Color—delicate brown 
Crispy : 
Even shape and size 
Cornflakes unbroken 
Nutty flavor 
Feather Cake 
Even gold brown on all sides 
Evenly raised 
Top free from cracks 
Light in weight 
Texture—fine even holes 
Thoroughly baked (no heavy streak) 
Tender, good taste 
Hot Water Gingerbread 
“ven dark brown color 
Evenly raised 
Crust slightly moist 
Free from cracks 
Thoroughly baked, no heavy streaks 
Tender | 
Light in weight 
Texture—fine 
Hot Water Sponae Cake 
Color—light golden brown on all sides 
Raised evenly 
Top free from cracks 
Spongy texture 
Fine even holes 
Good flavor 
Thoroughly baked (no heavy streaks) 
Drop Cookies 
Color—light brown, golden except chocolate and 
molasses which are dark brown 
Baked evenly 
Regular in size and shape 
Raised slightly in center 
Texture—tine even holes 
Tender 
Taste—good 
Fruit evenly distributed 
No flour visible around fruit 
Rolled Cookies 
Color—Ginger Snaps, brown; 
Sugar Cookies, light golden brown 
Uniform in shape and size 
Crisp 
Tender 


Vegetables 


Asparagus 
Natural color retained 
Free from sand 
Tender far down the stalk 
Tips unbroken 
Delicate flavor 
String Beans 
Bright green or yellow 
Tender 
No strings 
Even sized piects 
Well seasoned 
Lima Beans 
Light green 
Tender (not mealy) 
Unbroken 
Well seasoned 
Beets 
Bright red 
Tender (no woody fibre) 
Hot 
Well seasoned 
Served whole or in uniform pieces 
Brussels Sprouts 
Green 
Tender 
Unbroken 
No grit 
Well seasoned 
Cabbage 
Pale green or white 
Tender 
Drained well 


Scalloped Cabbage 
Cabbage tender and white 
Sauce smooth and creamy 
Right proportion of sauce to cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Jhite 
Tender 
Unbroken 
Carrots 
Natural color 
Tender 
Even sized pieces 
Celery—Stewed 
Translucent 
Tender 
Even sized pieces 
orn 
White or yellow 
Tender 
No milk in kernels 
Corn Pudding 
Golden brown on top 
Firm texture 
Corn tender 
Dried Vegetables 
Tender 
Whole 
Good color 
Onions, Boiled 
Tender 
White 
Whole 
Well drained 
Onions, Stuffed and Baked 
Tender 
Whole 
Golden 
Parsnips 
Tender 
Even, whole pieces 
Good color 
Free from blemishes 


retained 


brown 


Whole 
Natural green color 
Potatoes, Scalloped 
Evenly sliced 
Tender 
Pieces whole 
Brown on top 
Creamy 
Spinach 
Tender 
Free from sand 


ry 
Well seasoned 
Hot 
Attractively served 
Squash, Summer 
Tender 
Smooth 
Good color 
Well drained 
Squash, Winter 
Smooth 
Dry 
Good color 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Crumbs fine 
Crumbs golden brown 
Right amount of crumbs 
Onion well cooked and golden brown 
Tomatoes, Stuffed and Baked 
Smooth, red skin 
Whole tomato tender 
Crumbs fine and brown 


Mildly flavored 
Well drained 
If mashed, smooth 


Soups 


Cream Soups 
Color according to vegetable used 
Consistency of thin cream 
Smooth 
Decided flavor of vegetable used 
Well blended 
Well seasoned 
Served hot in heated soup dish 
“egetable Chowder 
Vegetables tender 
Potatoes and carrot 
tender 
Slightly thickened 
Well seasoned 
Hot 
Attractively served 
Onion golden brown 
Vegetable Soup 
Vegetables tender 
Rice whole and tender 
Vegetables cut fine and even 
Onion golden brown 


Corn Chowder 


~ 


cubes whole, even and 


Corn Chowder . 

Potatoes soft and whole pieces 

Onions golden brown 

Nore:—Recipes for any of the above will be 
furnished by writing to Practican Home Eco- 
NOMICS. 
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Art-Craft Publications 


O FURNISH American teachers and American art-craft workers with the 

choicest printed helps in the English language is one of the purposes of The 
Manual Arts Press. To this end The Manual Arts Press has become the American 
distributor for many English publications selected from the lists of the famous 
Dryad Handicrafts Press and B. T. Batsford, Limited. These, and the art-craft 
books published by The Manual Arts Press, are described in a new illustrated 
folder on Art-Craft Publications just issued. Send for it. 


The subjects treated in the publications described in 
this folder include: Rug making, several types of art 
needlework, the making of soft toys out of cloth or felt, 
Japanese tied-dyeing, quilting and patchwork, papier 
maché, felt-flower making, felt applique, rush seating, 
stenciling, leather work, weaving, several types of art 
metalwork, jewelry, wood- 
carving, the making of masks 





and a great variety of 


From THE MAKING OF SOFT TOYS 


others, some of which are 


Special attention is called to two very 
timely books described in the folder on Art- 
Craft Publications: : 

The Making of Soft Toys 
By C. Elliot Edlmann 

Tells how to make toys, using fur cloth, 
silk, velvet, etc., and stuffed with cotton or 
wool. A set of full-sized patterns of well- 
formed animal and bird toys accompany the 
book of instructions. Photographic illustra- 
tions add much to the value of the booklet. 
The price of the book in paper covers is $1.10. From FELT TOYS 
Theater Art By Victor D’Amico 

For anyone who plans the settings or directs the work of staging a play, 
this book is of greatest value. In this book the arts of the stage are 
presented in sufficient detail to be useful to students, stage designers, play 
producers, and any one who wishes to know the essentials of staging a 
play. 

The author is a thorough artist, a successful stage designer, and teacher. 
He is instructor in fine and practical arts and director of theater courses 
at the Fieldston School of the Ethical Culture Society, New York City. 
He worked with Norman Bel Geddes on the settings for Charles Cushing’s 
“The Devil in the Cheese,” and Eugene O’Neill’s “Lazarus Laughed.” Feem STITCR-DATIONNG Al@ 
The price of the book is $3.25. DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


simple enough for primary- 
school children and _ others 
that will tax the skill of the 
expert craftsman. 


Serra re 
” reo 






Tue MANvuAL Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois PHE 11-82 
Whatever crafts interest you, remember that The Gentlemen: Please send your new descriptive 
Manual Arts Press is headquarters for publications folder on Art-Craft Publications, 
that will help you. Let us send you our new descrip- ey ree 
tive folder. You will be surprised that it is so com- Position ...........-.. 


prehensive. Fill in this blank and send it at once. 
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Only 


FULL STRENGTH 
baking powder 


IS SURE-RAISING 


“"MY CAKES ALWAYS 
RISE SO WELL BECAUSE 
| USE FULL STRENGTH 
DAVIS BAKING POWDER” 








D A V f S accepted by 


American Medical Association 
(COMMITTEE ON FOODS) 
LWAYS fresh — always sure-raising — 
absolutely pure and wholesome! That's 
Davis Baking Powder . . . accepted by the 
American Medical Association (Committee 
on Foods). 

In Davis Baking Powder its full-raising 
strength is sealed in. Thenewcan brings Davis 
Baking Powder to you as fresh and as full of 
raising strength as the day it was packed. 
Fresh baking powder means “full 
strength’ baking powder. It insures suc- 
cessful baking results. 

Furthermore, Davis Baking Powder is 
economical, too— reasonable in price. No 
one should ever pay more than the price 
of Davis to get the best. . 

Insist on Davis. It is wholesome—pure— 
dependable—with a double rising action. 
Its easy-to-open, easy-to-close cover pre- 
vents wasteful spilling. Use Davis Baking 
Powder for sure, dependable baking results. 


This Seal of Acceptance is your guarantee of 
the unquestionable purity of a product and 
the truth cf its advertising claims. Davis 
Baking Powder is accepted by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association Food Committee. 




















Book Reviews 


Art in Everyday Life, by Harriet and 
Vetta Goldstein. Revised edition. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1932. $3.00. 

The revision of this standard book 
makes it even more valuable in the home 
economics library than in its earlier form. 
Much material on decorative arrange- 
ments in interiors has been added, and 
there are numerous new and excellent il- 
lustrations. Modern treatment of line and 
color in pictures, furniture, textiles, and 
house construction is taken up to some ex- 
tent, and the addition of tables of sugges- 
tions on decorations and of two plates il- 
lustrating rooms in full color should prove 
most helpful to the home economics stu- 
dent. 

The chapters dealing with the use of 
color are excellent, being particularly good 
because they correlate the various angles 
of approach to the subject and its use and 
treatment in interiors, in clothing, and in 
the store and theater. 

The illustrations in this book are par- 
ticularly good—they are not pictures of 
things out of reach of the average home- 
keeper, and this book emphasizes through- 
out the possibilities on those things one 
possesses, as well as standards for those 
things one buys. 

Altogether, “Art in Everyday Life” 
should prove one of the teacher's greatest 
aids in giving her pupils a genuine sense 
of that feeling for design and color which 


we call good taste. 
—M. E. B 


Secondary Education in the United 
States, by William A. Smith. Macmillan, 
New York, 1932. $2.50. 

A history of the movement which re- 
sulted in what we know as the secondary 
school is not always easy to find, and in 
this time, when there is so much discussion 
of the institution in its present form, such 
a history is often useful as well as inter- 
esting. Mr. Smith traces the origin and 
development of our American system and 
describes the corresponding systems of 
other countries. He then proceeds to out- 
line the scope and functions of secondary 
education in the United States today and 
the problems confronting the teacher and 
administrator; he analyzes the pupil and 
his needs and-closes with an exhaustive 
study of the curriculum and scientific cur- 
riculum making. 

Mr. Smith challenges home economics 
with the reports of the Counts investiga- 
tion, which showed 85% of the time in 
home economics classes in 15 centers to 
have been devoted to cooking and sewing. 
He says: “It (home economics) gained its 
place in the secondary school curriculum 
in response to the demands of a new age. 
Unfortunately, the leaders in the field 
failed to apprehend to any extent the ed- 


ucational demands of this age. Until re- 


cently, at least, they appear to have been 
scarcely cognizant of the changing status 
of women. Their primary concern was to 
develop craftsmanship in cooking and sew- 
ing. 

“The modern girl is not seriously con- 
cerned with cooking and sewing on a 
craftsmanship basis. All are, however, ur- 
gently in need of orientation and taste. 
This means in essence that the legitimate 
objectives of the home economics field are 
general rather than vocational. 

“... The general tenor (of recent re- 
ports) makes it quite clear that general 
objectives are rapidly coming into the 
foreground. However, the trend is not as 
pronounced as in the case of industrial 
arts.” 

Mr. Smith has documented and indexed 


this work admirably. 
—M. E. B. 


Recent Publications 


Canned Food Recipes for the Low Cost 
Budget is the name of the latest bulletin 
of the National Canners Association. It 
is made up, as indicated, of recipes suit- 
able for use in meals planned for low food 
budgets. Well selected, attractively pre- 
pared and served foods are stressed and 
the bulletin should be useful to teachers 
seeking information along these lines. 
Copies will be mailed teachers on request. 


Botulinus Poisoning in Home Canned 
Foods, is published by the National School 
of Pressure Cooking and was prepared 
under the direction of Meta Given. It 
contains the results of an extensive, cor- 
relative research on Clostridium Botulin- 
um and presents a summary of the most 
recent, authoritative literature on the sub- 
ject. Teachers, home demonstration 
agents and other workers should find the 
bulletin of value especially this year when 
so much interest has been aroused in home 
canning. Copies may be obtained on re- 
quest. 


The Successful Family, bulletin number 
6 of the Division of Home Economics of 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas; 
published July, 1932. This contains an 
outline for the study of family problems 
by Helen W. Ford, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Euthenics and Child Welfare. 
Well worth reading and having for refer- 
ence. 

Safety for the Household, Bureau of 
Standards circular number 397 discusses 
the hazards rising in the home and sug- 
gests what can be done to avoid the acci- 
dents which result from carelessness and 
inattention to appropriate precautions. 
Published by the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
DG, 
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A Series of Lessons 
on Parties 


Due to circumstances peculiar to our 
department, it was recently necessary to 
introduce four weeks of foods work to 
two sophomore classes, for which the 
course of study did not provide. After 
some pondering and planning, the teacher 
created a four weeks course in foods. In 
no class previously taught was there evi- 
denced so much interest and enthusiasm 
as in this newly created course on 
“Parties.” A brief outline follows: 


I. Types of parties: 

A. Special holidays as St. Patrick’s, 
Washington’s Birthday, etc. 

B. Birthday, anniversary, bon voy- 
age, announcement, housewarm- 
ing, etc. 

II. Factors involved in making plans: 

A. Date, time, place 

B. Necessary equipment 

C. Guests; type, number, etc. 

D. Invitations; kind, time for send- 
ing, response to, etc. 

E. Cost, color scheme to be used, etc. 

III. Duties of hostess: 

A. Greeting of guests 

B. Suitable dress 

C. Manner of introducing guests, 
etc. ; 

D. Responsibility 
lighting, etc. 

IV. Duties of guest: 

A. Time of arrival 

B. Suitable dress for occasion 

C. Ability to enter into the activities 
of party cheerfully. 

\V. Entertainment for parties. 
VI. Refreshments: 


of heating and 


A. Cost 

B. Color schemes carried out in 
foods 

C. Manner of serving, table setting, 
etc. 


D. Suitability to occasion. 


Much stress was placed on the last point 
of the outline. Suitable refreshments for 
all types of parties were prepared either 
by the class, or as a demonstration by the 
teacher or individuals. Reference was 
frequently made to the fact that in party 
foods, it is not a matter of how much is 
served, how costly the food, but how well 
it is served. Pupils collected pictures 
from magazines and pamphlets of all sorts 
of party foods, write-ups of clever parties, 
menus and recipes for every occasion. 
These were compiled into a “Party Scrap 

300k” and placed in the library, a notice 
of its availability having been inserted into 
the school paper. 

A five cent collection from each mem- 
ber made possible the purchase of colored 
and attractively cut paper doilies, pastel 
bon bons, unusual candied flowers and 
petals, occasional fresh flowers for fruit 
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baskets and garnishes, favors and place 
cards. Time did not permit the making 
of the last two articles mentioned, though 
it would have made an interesting prob- 
lem. 

Card tables, tea tables and dining tables 
were set with attractive linen and dishes, 
as examples of table setting for the serv- 
ing of refreshments. Pictures of party 
dishes, centerpieces, linen and party table 
setting were included in the scrap book. 

The four week period passed entirely 
too quickly for both pupils and teacher, 
and the hope now is that a similar course 
may be repeated some time in the future. 

EpNA ELIZABETH VON BerGe, Dayton, O. 








Important Educational Material 


Will teachers who sent in requests for 
the material listed by Western Felt Com- 
pany in our September issue and who 
have not yet received the material asked 
for, please send in the requests again? 
Due to an unfortunate occurrence re- 
quests sent in for this material up to and 


including Oct. 12 were lost in the mails. 


School Cafeteria Management. If 
are not in charge of your school cafeteria, 
but know the teacher who is, won’t you 
give her that part of your September issue 
which lists the material for cafeterias. 


you 


SEND FOR THIS CHART 





‘It tells in words and pictures exactly how 
to make Perfect Home-Made Bread 





Just the same 
except in name 








Package of five 
cakes at your 
grocer's 


UR Home Economics Department will 
also furnish to teachers, free of charge, 
: detailed directions helpful in teaching bread 
making to beginners, an Outline of a Course 
in Bread Making and basic recipes for a vari- 
ety of breads and rolls. 

Copies of our booklet “The Art of Making 
Bread,” for class distribution, will be sent if 
number desired is specified in teacher's request. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1752 North Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Dried Y east 
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OO Pieces of 
PB ure Christmas 


Candy for '4 Ar 





love making it— 

thrill to eating it—and will want to 
make some at home for Christmas giving. 
You'll find Knox Dainties a splendid way 
of pointing out to your students the fact 
that even the simplest of foods can be used 


OUR 


classes will 


to get delicious and original results. The 
entire cost of the ingredients for Knox 
Dainties is only 34c. It shows again the 
endless usefulness and economy of Knox 
Gelatine in classroom and in the home. 
Unflavored, unsweetened and uncolored, it 
combines with all foods. Send for the 
special Christmas Folder including a score 
of holiday ideas, and a pattern for making 
a novel gift candy box. 


KNOX DAINTIES 


4 level tablespoonfuls Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

Red and green coloring 
(paste or liquid) 

1% teaspoonful salt 


1 cup cold water 
1% cups boiling 


water Yq teaspoonful pepper- 
4 cups sugar mint extract 
1 teasp ful ci extract 





Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes. 
Heat sugar, salt and boiling water to boiling point, 
add softened gelatine and boil slowly for fifteen 
minutes. Remove from fire and divide into two 
equal parts, Color one part a delicate red and 
flavor it with the extract of cinnamon; color the 
other part a delicate green and flavor with the 
extract of peppermint. Rinse two pans (size about 
8 x 4 inches) in cold water and pour in candy 
mixture to the depth of about three-fourths inch, 
put in a cool place (not a refrigerator) allowing 
candy to thicken for at least twelve hours. With 
a wet sharp knife loosen about edges of pan and 
turn out on a board lightly covered with powdered 
sugar. Cut into cubes and roll in powdered or 
fine granulated sugar. 

NOTE—If lemon flayor is desired, add three 
tablespoonfuls lemon juice and two teaspoonfuls 
lemon extract to one part of the candy and leave 
it uncolored. Recipe makes about 200 pieces of 


candy which weighs about 2% pounds and costs 
about 34c. 
NOTE: DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS 


may have enough gelatine for the use of their 
classes and enough of the FREE special Christ- 
mas Folders (including the pattern for the home- 
made candy box) if they will state quantity needed 
and when wanted, 


KA OX os He 
veal GELATINE 


KNOX GELATINE, 111 Knox Ave., 
Johnstown, N. Y 

Please send me FREE the pattern 
for the Candy Box ...and the special 
recipes for a new-fashioned Plum 
Pudding and other Holiday Dishes. 








Buying Canned Foods 
(Continued from page 350) 


be entirely uniform in size and degree 
of ripeness; the quality of the fruit used 
in the standard grades is subject to 
greater variation than that used in the 
higher grades. 

Sub-Standard Designations 


July 8, 1930, President Hoover signed 
an amendment to the Food and Drugs 
Act commonly known as “the canners’ 
bill.” 

Under the terms of this amendment 
the Secretary of Agriculture is empow- 
ered to establish a standard of quality 
for each kind of canned food except 
meat and milk products, which are pro- 
vided for under other laws. 

Vegetable products falling below the 
standard of quality promulgated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture must have this 
legend on the label: “Below U. S. 
Standard—Low Quality but not Illegal.” 

Fruit products falling below the 
standard grade must have the follow- 
ing legend on the label; “Below U. S. 
Standard,” followed by the statement 
“Good Food—Not High Grade” or some 
other qualifying legend applicable to 
each product. The qualifying phrases 
are outlined at length in the govern- 


ment rulings on the McNary-Mapes 
Law. 

Fruits which are unsweetened but 
which comply with the standards in 


other respects, are not required to have 
the substandard legend on the label but 
must be labeled as packed in water. 

To date, standards have been promul- 
gated for peaches, pears, apricots, 
cherries, peas and tomatoes. 


Meat, Soup, Fish 


Canned meats and meat products are 
not graded, but are rigidly supervised by 
government inspectors of the Meat In- 
spection Service. 

Canned soups made with a meat base 
are also inspected by Federal Inspectors. 
All canned soups are prepared from 
carefully selected materials. 

Canned salmon and tuna are graded 


| for species and for color of flesh in the 


can. 
Sardines are graded for size, according 


| to the number of fish in the can, Oysters 


| 





and shrimp are graded only for size. 
When a homemaker has become fa- 
miliar with the brands of canned food 
which best fit her needs, she will find 
her food planning greatly simplified. 





“Make no little plans, they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood, and will not be 


realized. Make big plans! Aim high in 


hope and work, remembering that a noble | 


and logical plan never dies and long after 
we are gone, will be a living thing.” 
—Lita BANE, 

Past President of the A. H. E. A. 











USEFUL AND 
ARTISTIC CREATIONS 

















Made with Art-Felt-Craft— 
All Wool Colored Felt Cuts 


Applique decorations on 
Sport Coats, Hats, Sweaters, 
Bags, Pillows, Table Covers 
and Doilies. Splendid for 
letters, numbers, mono- 
grams, emblems, pennants 
and insignias. 


Write for information 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 
4029-4133 Ogden Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 














“Correct Styles— 


Pattern Making” 

By HELEN HALL 
A practical text that enables the student 
to develop individuality in Pattern Adop- 


tion, Selection, Pattern Design, Dress 
Finishing. Fully illustrated. 


School offer; 6 copies, $7.50, includes an 
extra free desk copy. Reduced list price 


$1.50. 
SYE FOUNDATION PATTERN CO. 
1323 Clara Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 

















FOR YARN CRAFTS 


WORKED ON 
THE NEW SINGERCRAFT GUIDE 


USE BERNAT YARNS 


Included are Smyrna Rug Worsted, 
Knitting Worsted and Glorine for 
rug and chair coverings. 


Cotton Chenille for Bath Mats. 


The color range is large and the 
shades are beautiful; while the 
yam prices are reasonable. 


Write for samples and prices 


EMILE BERNAT & SONS CO. 


Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 
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HOMEMAKERS 
EVERYWHERE 
are enthusiastic about 


THE NEW 


BURNETT $ 


BOTTLE 


/ 


BURNETT'S 


PURE EXTRACT 


VANILLA 


2 FLUID 
OUNCES Ner 
ALCOHOL 35 PER CENT 


JOSEPH Bup, 
INETT 
80STON, MASS., in 





You've always known the purity of Bur- 
nett’s vanilla. And now it comes to you 
in a sturdy, upright bottle. A bottle that 
will not tip over easily. Made of amber 
glass to protect against damaging light 
rays. Try it... tell your classes about it. 
You'll realize that Burnett's plays a big- 
ger part than ever in good cookery! 
We'd like to help you with your class 
projects. Write us on your school letter- 
head and a copy of “Doubly Delicious 
Desserts” (the Burnett recipe book) will 
be sent you by return mail. 


Joseph Burnett 
Company 


437 D Street, Boston 


ee 
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| Solving the Depression 


| Problem 


(Continued from page 344) 


Some of the girls wanted short jackets. | 
They took out the top pockets and covered 
the space with a piece of the cloth form- | 
ing a stitched design. The jacket was cut | 
off just above the lower pockets and the 
resulting suits were quite stylish. 

Polo coats and small brother’s coats 
were easily made from overcoats. Many 
boys’ suits were made from men’s suits. 








There were loads of shirts, plain white | 
poplin ones, faded blue ones, striped ones | 
and all kinds. It took a little more brain | 
work to figure out uses for these. Aprons | 
can be made from them but not the regu- | 
lation Food’s apron. A little girl’s dress 
was decided upon as being the only possi- | 
bility. A plain three year old dress pat- 
tern was used as a basis. It was surpris- 
ing how many children needed dresses. 

The seventh grade girls are taught to 
do their own darning while they are study- 
ing about wool. It is much easier for 
them to start darning on a wool sweater 
or sock and they also learn what is meant | 
by weaving. The athletic department 
were questioned as to the condition of the 
boys’ socks. What a Sack 
after sack of sweaters and socks, darning 
needles and darning cotton and wool ap- 
|peared on the scene. The teacher had 
| Planned for each girl to darn one sock 
and she did not believe in taking school 
| time and starting a repair shop for the 
The coaches agreed to pay ten 





response ! 





school, 
cents per pair and permit the best “darn- 
ers” to do this as part time work at home. 
Each pair was brought back to the in- | 
structor for Home Project grade and the 
ten cents was paid for good work. Each 
day the best darn that had been turned in 
was inspected and its good points stressed. 
Even the older girls asked for darning to | 
do and all the bags were completed. The 
school was saved money and the pupils 
learned economy as well as darning. 





The above suggestions may be of help 
to others struggling with similar problems. 
It is hard work and yet in the end it pays 
|for itself. Parents, community, board 
| members and pupils themselves realize the 
| value of learning to make something new 
out of something old. The day is gone 
when we teach clothing construction as 
that alone. We can buy many garments 
|so cheaply that it hardly pays to make 
them. It is clothing selection that we aim 
to teach in place of so much construction. 
There is still a need for every girl to 
know how to sew, however, for readymade 


| garments can be remodeled to give more 
| wear. They not 
properly and adjustments at department 


are always adjusted 


| store rates are expensive. These are some 
of the reasons why remodeling work of 
this kind supplies practical application of 
the principles we are trying to instill. 





T this 8 
FREE BOOK 


makes 


CROCHET 


as simple as 


A. B.C. 


SEND THE COUPON NOW! 


T couldn't be simpler to teach your 

students how to crochet. Twelve large 
pages, 33 vivid photographic illustra- 
tions of the correct position of the hands, 
and a wide variety of stitches. From 
these simple stitches, smart new finishes 
for dresses and lingerie can easily be 
applied to the class project. Get your 

copy now! 





To insure best results in crocheting, use the 

standard crochet thread —J. & P. Coats or 

Clark's O. N. T. They are perfect in size for 

the purpose, boilfast in color, and enduring 

in quality. Sizes 1 to 100 in white, 1 to 70 in 
ecru, and 30 to 50 in colors. 











Mail this Coupon TODAY 
THE SPOOL COTTON CO., DEPT. « ‘ 
BOX 551, NEWARK, N. J 


Please send me your FREE book — ‘How to 
“ 
Crochet —without obligation to me. lalso enclose __ 
cents for books as indicated below: 


Copies New Imported Crochet Designs, 


10c per copy 
Copies Irish Crochet, 10c per copy 
_Copies Hardanger Needlework Book, 
10c per copy 
Name 
Street 


City and State 
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Notes of Interest 


Miss Annetta Belle Cooper 


Miss Annetta Belle Cooper, assistant 
professor of home economics at Illinois 
State Normal University, died suddenly in 
her room at the home of her father, 
Charles W. Cooper of Normal, Sunday, 
September 4th. She received her diploma 
from I. S. N. U. in 1908 and her B. Ed. in 
1911. She was a student at Stout Insti- 
tute in 1914; Columbia University 1922 
and 1932 and Iowa State Teachers College 
in 1930 and 1931. 

Miss Cooper had taught at Illinois State 
Normal University and because of her 
long time of teaching there had many 
friends among the faculty and students. 
She arranged the first home coming at 
I. S. N. U. and served as the chairman of 
the Homecoming at Normal for many 
years. 

During the World War she was chair- 
man of the Hospital Supply committee of 
the Red Cross. 


Oklahoma A. & M. College at Stillwater 
announces two changes in the staff of the 
School of Home Economics: Dr, Daisy 
I. Purdy as Head of the Department of 
Household Science comes from the Texas 
College of Arts and Industries at Kings 
ville. Miss Brenda Gould has been ap- 





Nasbua 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off, 


Blankets 





22 years. 
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pointed a member of the Household Arts 
staff. She is a graduate of Oklahoma 
A. & M. College and received her M.S. 
from Teacher’s College, Columbia Uni- 
versity this past summer. 


Coming Events 


November 3-5. The eleventh annual 
all-state conference of Vocational Home- 
Making Teachers will be held at the Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria, Illinois, Novem- 
ber 3, 4, and 5. The keynote of the con- 
ference is “Are We in Step?” Among the 
speakers of national reputation who will 
appear on the program are Florence Fall- 
gatter, Federal Agent for Vocational 
Home Economics, Washington, D. C., and 
Miss Jessie Harris, Dean of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Tennessee. All 
teachers, home economics workers and 
home-makers are welcome to attend. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois Home Economics Association will be 
held in Peoria, Illinois, November 4 and 5. 

November 7-11. The American Dietetic 
Association. Fifteenth annual meeting at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Miss Emma Feeney of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York, is in charge of the 
program. 





WELW does Nashua use a real silk 
warp in the ’Sworma (it’s 
warmer) Blanket? 


WIEYW does this make a better, 
stronger, WARMER blanket 
than many all wool blankets 
that cost more? 


WHY should teachers and students | 
of Home Economics be 
posted on this important eae ae a eae ee ee 


PICTORIAL REVIEW CO., 
222 West 39th Street, New York City 


new feature? 


BECAUSE this is the first basic improve- 


ment in blanket structure for 


Full particulars on request. Address 
Nashua Mfg.Co., Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 





November 7-13. American Education 
Week. 

The general theme for the week’s pro- 
gram is “The Schools and the Nation’s 


Founders.” Topics for each day follow: 


Monday—The Homes of the Pioneers. 
Tuesday—The Schools of the Pioneers. 
Wednesday—Two Centuries of Progress 
in the New World Schools. 
Thursday—The Schools and Equality of 


Opportunity. 

Friday—The Schools and American 
Ideals. 

Saturday—The Schools and Progressive 
Living. 


Sunday—The Schools and Things of the 
Spirit. 

November 27-28. Special clothing con- 
ference for teachers of home making and 
home economics in New York State under 
the direction of Mrs. Mary Brooks 
Picken. For further information write 
Mrs. Picken, 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. The program is an especially 
interesting one and clothing teachers will 
find it worth while to atend. 


December 7-10. The American Voca- 
tional Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

The central location of Kansas City is 
expected to attract a large attendance to 
this important meeting for vocational 
workers and teachers in industrial art and 
home making. 











making. 


paper. 








THIS BOOK MAKES 
SEWING INSTRUCTION 


A profusion of clean cut illustrations, diagrams and pictures— 
text that is simple but comprehensive. 
plete course in the most modern approved method of dress- 


MODERN DRESSMAKING 
by COLETTE CARTIER 


is attractively bound and is printed on a good quality 


The retail price is 20c a copy, but a special price of 
15c is made for teachers of sewing. 


Please send me ...... copies of Modern Dressmaking at 15c a 


copy for which | enclose remittance. 


EASY 


This book is a com- 


Attention M. A. B. 
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A brand-new 
Moisture Proof 
Cellophane Dress 


for this famous old 
dressing 


gELL's 
SEASONING 


a Wa~ Dw aw ews 








EVELYN TOBEY 
FASHION SERVICE 


For Home Economics Leaders 


Illustrated monthly bulletin giving 


Fifth Avenue Fashion News 
Up-to-Date Sewing Lessons 
Samples of New Colors and Fabrics 
Patterns of New Hats and Accessories 
Projects to put immediately into Class Work 
Note: Mrs. Tobey is Clothing Lecturer at 
Columbia University and the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Send 6c in stamps for sample copy 


EVELYN TOBEY | 
11 West 42nd Street New York | 





























Red Cross Annual Roll Call, November 11-24 
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Christmas in the Sewing 


Class 
(Continued from page 353) 
sorts of useful and decorative gifts, as 
the accompanying photographs show. 
Sheets of the material can be saved and 
cut up, or can be bought very cheaply. 

The articles illustrated which are 
made of wool or silk yarns are exceed- 
ingly useful and decorative. They are 
quite within the ability of the high 
school girl, and are very inexpensive. 
We will be glad to take care of orders 
for the articles on which a price is 
quoted. They come complete with in- 
structions for making. Send us in your 
order, adding ten cents to the total 
amount to cover our charge for for- 
warding to the manufacturer and _ his 
mailing cost. 

In planning this unit, 
nomics department need not be forgot- 
ten. A Christmas present to the home- 
making practise house or apartment 
from the class as a whole could very 
easily take the form of a quilt for the 
bedroom. The quilt blocks shown can 
be made by hand or by machine, each 
pupil being responsible for one block, 
and the whole class having a “Quilting 
Bee” to assemble the finished blocks 
into a quilt. This would furnish a nice 
correlation with American history. The 
blocks shown are from a hot iron pat- 
tern which can be bought at the Five 
and Ten. They are worked in a new 
six-cord thread which is_ especially 
strong, and if done by machine they 
would furnish excellent practise for the 
pupils. 


Washday in Many Lands 
(Continued from page 348) 
house cleaning, or spinning and weaving, 
is indissolubly linked with the 
life of simple folk. 

“Cursed is the woman who washes on 
Good Friday,” is an old English folk 
saying having parallels among peasants 
of almost every country; for washing, 
like every other household task, should 
be done on a lucky day. 

Nor is Good Friday the only day to 
avoid doing the family laundry. In Suf- 
folk it is forbidden to wash “on the day 
your man starts a journey” for fear of 
“washing him away.” The Swedish 
peasant will not wash during Easter 
week, while Russian housewives, for fear 
of the Rusalkas, do not attempt to 
cleanse their linen during the Whitsun 
Rusalkas, are treacherous 
water nymphs. At Whitsuntide, so old 
folk say, they haunt forest trees, and beg 
all passers-by for linen to wash. Crafty 
women therefore satisfy the fairies’ de- 
mands by placing offerings of rags and 
shifts on the boughs of the trees, but 
never wash their own soiled clothes at the 
river’s bank. 


the home eco- 


season. The 


home 

















Bob Evans 
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UNIFORMS 











Presenting Style v0.09 
—A Revelation in 


PRACTICAL GARMENTS 
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: Ko 


¥e No. 88—Sizes 14 to 
46 in white broadcloth 
or in blue, green, rose, 
er orchid broadeloth. 


- Handy, indeed! Goes on and off 
as easily as a wrap. 


. Smart as a frock. Fashioned to 
be form- fitting for ‘every type. Note 
princess flare back and one piece 
front which insures graceful lines 
and perfect fit. 


. . The apron wrap that will not 
open when you sit down. 


. . . The two-way front may be wrapt 
either to the left or to the right with 
equally smart effect. 


likeable 


A durable, wearable, 
utility dress. 


Bob Evans 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF 
UNIFORMS 














If you cannot obtain Style No. 88 at your 
dealer's, write us and we will see that you are 
supplied. Write for Style Booklet 4HE. 


JACOBS BROTHERS, INC. 
1501 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


New and revised edition. Covers floor 
plans, equipment, detail drawings | of 
counters, stationary tables and swinging 
stools, and a modern bookkeeping plan 
for a large school lunch system. One 
chapter devoted to operation and ac- 
counting in a single school cafeteria, 
with floor plans, etc. $4.00 postpaid. 


INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized in large quantities for use 
in schools, colleges, cafeterias and hos- 
pitals. Gives the daily menu for a pe- 
riod of ten days, thus preventing un- 
pleasant repetition. $3.00 postpaid. 





Both Books by Emma Smedley, 
Food Service Consultant, For- 
merly Director of Public School 
Lunches Philadelphia, Pa., 
formerly Instructor in Domes- 
tice Science, Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Liberal Discount Allowed 
Descriptive Bulletin Free 


Emma Smedley 
SIX EAST FRONT ST. - - MEDIA, PA. 


























COFFEE 





Free Educational Material 


For Home Economics Teachers: 
STORY OF COFFEE. Illustrated bulletin tell- 
ing history, growth, preparation for the market, 
and packaging of coffee. 

ia PROGRESS OF COFFEE. Pictorial wall chart 
showing history, growth, and roasting process 
of coffee. 
COFFEE EXHIBIT. Exhibit with samples of 
coffee from berry to roasted bean; compact, 
easy to store, 


For Home Demonstration Agents: 

oO COFFEE FACTS FOR HOMEMAKERS. 
Illustrated booklet on coffee, few sample 
rec ipe 6. 


For College Home Economics 
Teachers: 

ia WHAT FLAVOR MEASUREMENT RE- 
VEALS ABOUT KEEPING COFFEE FRESH. 
By P. W. Punnett and Walter H. Eddy, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Reprinted from “Food Industries.” 


For Institutional Managers: 
Cc] THE COFFEE PROBLEM. By P. W. Pun- 


nett, Teachers College, € Yolumbia University, 
New York City. Reprinted from The Journal 
of The American Dietetic Association. Article 
about buying coffee in large quantities. 


@ If you live in Canada, there will be 


a small Customs Duty collectable 
upon delivery of the material to you. 


OS ~ SD 


Business Address. 





City State 





Bureau of Coffee Information 
51 West 45th Street New York City 
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Tuesdays and Fridays are unlucky for 
washing, according to Mohammedans 
from Morocco. Tuesday’s wash will 
shrink and there is grave danger of 
harming the vengeful jinnee by pouring 
into the drain water from Friday’s laun- 
dry. “He who does not wash his own 
clothes, who does not write his own letters 
or who does not slaughter his own ani- 
mals is an object of mourning already, 
before his own death,” reasons the Moroc- 
can, who considers it a personal duty to 
launder his own clothes sometime dur- 
ing the remaining days of the week. 

According to an old Northamptonshire 
rhyme, 

“They that wash on Monday 

Have all the week to dry; 

They that wash on Tuesday 

They have pretty nigh; 

They that wash on Wednesday 

Have half the week past; 

They that wash on Thursday 

Are very near the last: 

They that wash on Friday 

Wash for need; 

They that wash on Saturday 

Are sluts indeed,” 
but according to Roumanian standards 
Saturday afternoon is the accepted time 
for washing the family linen, scrubbing 
the house and giving the children their 
weekly baths. No slothful soul dares 
leaye the clothes unwashed, for such a 
one becomes the butt of village jests and 
the subject of unkind songs. 

In Moravia, also, the women do the 
family washing Saturday afternoon, after 
the farm work is finished. Dressed in their 
gay costumes, they assemble at the village 
pump, where they scrub the linen and 
beat out dirt with wooden paddles. 

Perhaps one of the most characteris- 
tic of all washing songs comes from 
Roumania, where it is customary for 
young maidens to cleanse their wool at 
the brink of the fountain’s pool, typifying 


| how peasant folk translate even the 





homely act of washing into loveliness. 

“In the valley, ah! in the fountain’s 
pool 

Two sweet maidens wash the lamb’s- 
wool, 

Two sweet maidens, ah! wash the 
lamb’s-wool. 

One is washing, ah! now the other 
tells 

Of her wool cap trimmed with gay 
bells, 

Of her wool cap, ah! trimmed with 
gay bells. 

One is sighing, ah! she dreamed her 
dream, 

Lost her necklace in the swift stream, 

Lost her necklace, ah! in the swift 
stream. 

Necklace golden, ah! made of coins 
so small, 

Made by three lads, and she lost all. 

Made by three lads, ah! and she lost 
all!” 








...and this is pitiful! 


CANCER may, in many cases, be 
cured if caught in the early stages. 


It is pitifully true that people in 
| general do not know this. 


The purpose of our organiza- 
tion is to disseminate this knowl- 
edge and also to do what we can 
for the sufferers from cancer in 


| its later stages. 





| 





| 


We have helped many, but even 
more are in need of help. 


We cannot continue our work 
unless you come to our rescue. 


Will you send for our package 
labels and use them not only on 
your Christmas packages but also 
on all your packages? They cost 
one dollar. 


We shall be most grateful. 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER 
COMMITTEE 


American Society for the 
Control of Cancer 


34 East 75th Street, New York 











SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 







Complete Other Items 
with 
Cutter Send for Circular and Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 


337 W. Madison St. Chicago, III. 
Room 600 








am LTOR 


Class’, pins — any letters, any 
year, any colors. Silver plated, 12 or 


more, 25c each; 1 to 11, 30c. Gold 
plated, 40c; sterling, 45c. Class rings, 
medals, etc. BIG CATALOG FREE. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc., Factory. 87, Rochester, N.Y. 











New Electric Fryer 


Modern--Convenient--E fficient 
Prepares Wide Variety of Deep Fried Foods 


The new Electric Fryer is deep and 
narrow, with expansion rim guarding 
against overflow—absolutely fireproof. 

ue aluminum 
basket is snug-fitting ; 
hexagonal perforations 
hasten draining, facili- 
tate cleaning. 

Special Deep Frying 
thermometer insures ac- 
curate temperature con- 
trol, uniformly good re- 
sults. Ten foot cord is i uipped 
with handy control switch. With each Electric 
Fryer, a Lesson Plan on French Frying will be 
furnished. 

Your laboratory needs this modern appliance. 
Only $9.50 complete. 


THE KITCHEN CRAFT CO. 
Div. of West Bend Aluminum Co. 
Dept. C27 West Bend, Wis. 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 


THE SYMBOL OF 





RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For seventeen years we have specialized in providing 
Home Economics Educators with reliable illustrative 
materials consisting of educational samples, charts 
or exhibits of high grade products. 

Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers of the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled without cost or other obliga- 
tions. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 
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For Home Economics Plays Use . 


MORE 
PLAYS 
WITH A PURPOSE 


Contents 


The Greatest Profession—by Edith, Selter 


Vitamins Bring the Smiles 
—Directed by Effie J. 


When Mother Is Away 


—Directed by Elizabeth Malone and Louise Hoyt 


This Modern Generation—by Dorothy Tolbert 
Marsh Marigolds—by Dorothy G. Spicer 

In Mother Goose Land—by Eleanor Enright 
The Fashion Cycle—by Marian S. Morse 


Facts and Fancies in Costume—by Marian S. Morse 


The Right Thing in the Right Place 


—-by Isabel McDonald 


The Beauty Shop—by Edith Selter 
The Uses of Adversity—by Elizabeth Brannigan 


152 Pages—Bound in Cloth 
$1.50 Postage Prepaid 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Mallory 
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Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Fruits That Are Good 
and Good For You,” will also be sent. 


Bake with Royal and be sure... 
There’s no need to risk failures and 
wasted ingredients in class and demon- 
stration work. Royal—the famous 


Cream of Tartar baking powder — can 
always be depended upon to give uni- 
Take no chances. 
Always use Royal—the standard for over 


formly fine results. 


60 years. 


ROYAL Baking Powder 





Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 


BACO BATIK DYES 
Recognized Standard 
POWDER OR LIQUID 
also Beautiful Batik patterns 
Write for catalogues and illustrations 
mailed free. 

BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Inc. 

441 W. 37th St. New York, N. Y. 





Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





Does Better Cooking 


Why? Because it’s “homogenized. ‘s The 
butter-fat in Carnation Milk is refined into 
= —- and evenly shared by every 

hat is why Carnation improves tex- 
a and consistency; adds richnese and 
flavor. Better for eli cooking. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows" 





Procter & Gamble Educational 
Bulletins 


Bulletin No. 1 describes The 
ness Crusade material and other educa- 
tional and recreational projects, classified 
for all grades from first primary to high 
school. Also, special project work in 
history, geography, industrial arts, soa 
sculpture and home economics for hig! 
school grades. 

Bulletin No. 2 describes material of spe- 
cial interest to Home Economics teachers, 


Free upon request 
Educational Department—PH-1132 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati. Ohio 


Cleanli- 








THE A & P GYPSIES 
Radio’s Oldest Sponsored Program 
(9:00 P.M., E.S.T. every Monday) 
A & P gives you the best in enter- 
tainment as well as the best in 
food. 








ARE YOU HAVING TROUBLE WITH 


Short Periods 
in your foods classes? 


Your pupils must be taught 
methods and practice of cooking 
as well as theory. Can they be in 
fifty minute periods? 


Mrs. Sutcliffe says YES—and 
she has done it for three years. 


FOODS CLASSES 
FOR ONE HOUR PERIODS 


gives her lesson outline for every 
period. 


Holding Interest 
in home economics work? 


The lessons you want your 
pupils to carry away from their 
work—Do they get them? Or 
are they just passively interested? 

Try letting them teach them- 
selves your lessons by giving a 
play. 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


will provide you with the best, 
newest, interest-holding material 
we can find. 


Teaching Problems 
of any kind at all? 


It’s so easy to do the same 
thing over and over—to get out 
of touch with your field—to 
climb into a rut and stay there. 


A rut isn’t a good home— 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


will keep you on the highroad of 
progress. It tells you what others 
are doing and how. 


We CAN Hep You IF YOU WILL Use THIS BLANK 











Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
ER ORE T GSE hd Ais bide £5.544 4 KEENE URS DRaK URES CEES Enclosed please find .............++05. for which send 
SR SET asc Rona shi cukousncoukes cask asas aeusee PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... — 
aaa Snag a? One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 

SU REE Pas ca a-cask <oAS SOs 65d dnb RON SSH OOS aS boone Renda seeee MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE .......... copies 
REED TERS y ch asada sess <u oaahhnp sa5e bone cows Sees O15) per ay 
FOODS CLASSES FOR ONE HOUR.......... copies 

SULTS CRG SAG kWh puedes user <a 50k009500s sab sas anew a i Oe ee ere eee 50 per copy 
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Every home economics teacher 


should have this book 





May we send you 
your copy—free? 


“The Canned Foods Handbook” is the kind of 
booklet you will want to keep, refer to frequently, 
use in your classroom and lecture work. It is a 
resume of the most up - to - date, authoritative 
knowledge of canned foods, substantiated by scien- 


tific research. 


The information is set forth clearly and concisely 
in question and answer form, with the topics divided 
into the following sections: General, Nutrition, 
Safety, Purchase and Use. Appended is a complete 
list of canned foods, and a bibliography for wider 


reading on certain of the subjects. 


To secure such complete information would re- 
quire search of many sources. It is all collected 
for you between the covers of ‘““The Canned Foods 


Handbock”’. 


If your work touches food subjects, you will find 
this book invaluable. Send the coupon with your 
name and address and a copy will be sent you 
promptly, without charge. 


AMERICAN CAN 


COMPANY 


Mail to AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, New York, 
for your copy of “The Canned Foods Handbook”. 
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City State 
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A Remarkable New Text 





Read What 
Others Say Of It 


“It is a striking departure from 

the usual, and appeals to me as 
especially worthwhile as a technique 
for encouraging independence and re- 
sourcefulness. It is proving very help- 
ful to my students who are doing ca- 
det teaching. They are pleased to find 
a book embodying such new methods 
for teaching the age-old processes in 
clothing construction.”-—From a di- 
rector of home economics in one of 
the largest universities. 


“The book is well organized and 

should indeed be a great help to 
teachers, both in saving time in 
methods of teaching and in helping 
students to work out problems for 
themselves.’”-— From a_ professor of 
home economics in an institute of 
technology. 


I “| have carefully examined the 
book and | think it meets the 
needs of beginners in clothing con- 
struction better than any book | have 
ever used. | shall look forward to 
adopting this as a class text next 
year.”’"—From a director of home 
economics in a normal college. 


“It has distinct advantages in 

presenting clothing units to high 
school girls and | feel it would be a 
great help to both teachers and 
students.”—From a_ supervisor of 
home economics in an agricultural 
college. 


“Several of our teachers have 
purchased copies and are very en- 
thusiastic over the book.’’—From a 
director of domestic art in a large city. 


Unit Method of Teaching Clothing 


for 


Junior and Senior High School 


‘CLOTHING UNITS 
By Miller and Laitem 


These units of instruction are intended for use in beginning 
classes in clothing, either in junior or senior high schools. The 
units are organized around the construction of garments—a sub- 
ject of vital interest to the young girl. Through this approach, 
a study is made of cotton and linen fibres and materials, design 
and color in dress, and cost and care of clothing. 


A thorough trial in the authors’ classes revealed that the use 
of these units (a) affords greater opportunity for developing in- 
dependent thinking and consequent self-reliance, (b) gives the 
girl a standard for measuring her progress, and (c) greatly con- 
serves the teacher's time. The contents below gives added in- 
formation: 

CONTENTS 


Foreword — Note to Teachers — List of Reference Books 


Unit No. 1. The Repair of Garments Made from Cotton Materials 
Unit No. 2. The Selection of Materials and Patterns for Undergarments 
Unit No. 3. The Use of the Sewing Machine 
Unit No. 4. The Construction of an Undergarment 
Part |. General Directions for Operations Preparatory to the Construc- 
tion of an Undergarment. 
Part Il. Specific Directions for Making Suggested Undergarments. 
Unit No. 5. Laundering the Undergarment 
Unit No. 6. The Study of Cotton Materials 
Unit No. 7. The Construction of a Costume Slip 
Unit No. 8. The Selection of a Pattern and Materials for a Cotton or Linen 
Dress Suitable for School 
Unit No. 9. The Study of Linen Materials 


Unit No. 10. The Construction of a Dress 
Unit No. 11. A Girl’s Clothing Budget 
Unit Tests 


176 Pages; 6” x 9”; Only 80 Cents 


For an 
approval copy 
return this coupon 


Fhe Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois 


| wish to see the book presenting a new method of clothing instruction. 
Please send me a copy. of 


CLOTHING UNITS—Miller and Laitem 


billed on 30 days’ approval. If adopted and purchased in quantities for 
class use, | understand | may keep the copy for desk use, otherwise | shall 
either return it or remit the purchase price, 80 cents. 
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Madonna and Child 


Artist unknown 


This beautiful study of Madonna and Child is from a copper plaque owned by Christabel Cummings of Washington, D. C. The 
artist is unknown, but the work has many of the characteristics of Donatello end is beiieved to have been done about the time of 
that great master. 
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The Feast of the Magi Kings 


“Now, now the mirth comes 

With the cake full of plums, 

Where beane’s the king of sport here; 
Besides we must know 

The pea also 

Must revell, as queene in the court here. 


Begin then to chuse, 

(This night as ye use) 

Who shall for the present delight here, 
Be a king by the lot, 

And who shall not, 

Be Twelfe-day queene for the night here: 


Which knowne, let us make 

Joy-sops with the cake; 

And let not a man then be seen here, 
Who unureg’d will not drinke 

To the base from the brink 

A health to the king and queene here,” 
wrote Herrick in the seventeenth century 
of the merry old custom of choosing a 
Twelfth Night king by means of a bean, 
and a queen by a pea hidden away in the 
toothsome, plum-stuffed cake which had 
graced the Englishman’s Epiphany board 
since the days of Edward the Second. 

The Feast of the Magi Kings with its 
conviviality and merriment has ever ap- 
pealed to popular fancy. To the pious, 
Epiphany marks the twelfth day after the 
birth of Our Lord—the day of the “man- 
ifestation”—when the Babe of Bethlehem 
was found and worshipped by three Kings 
from the East. To the more pagan, the 
day is the outgrowth of the old festival 
of the heathen gods. For at this season 
was it not expedient to propitiate Odin, 
Thor and Zio, lest they destroy the earth 
with thunder and storm, and wreck the 
homes of men with icy blasts from the 
mountain top? 

With the spread of Christianity, the 
rude gods of the north gradually became 
transformed into the gentle Kings of the 
East—Gaspar, Melchoir and Balthazar 
they, whose symbolic cross is marked on 
every byre and sheep fold throughout the 
length and breadth of Catholic Europe 


By 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 



































Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. 


The Decoration of the Three Kings as In- 

terpreted by Jefrey Torey in a Book of 

Hours (Hore in laudem b.v.m.) published 
by Kerver in Paris in 1545, 


For as the propitiated gods of yore pro- 
tected men, so does the sacred sign of 
the Kings guard cattle and pigs, cows and 
goats from the evil of witches and the 
spell of wicked sprites. 

In almost every country Epiphany cakes 
and Epiphany kings were the outstanding 
feature of the festivities of January sixth. 
In Holland, Belgium, and Germany, as 
well as in England, it was customary to 
elect a monarch by means of a bean, and 
Italians of today still pay homage to the 
“King of the Bean.” In no country, per- 
haps, has the Epiphany cake played such 
an important role in the lives and cus- 


toms of the people as in France, whose 


gateau des Rois dates from very early 
times. History relates that as far back as 
in the thirteenth century, the monks of 
Mont-Saint-Michel enjoyed this worldly 
pastry and chose a King by a bean hidden 
in one of a number of cakes. 

In sixteenth century France, the Epi 
phany King was selected in a unique man- 
ner. The youngest lad at the feast was 
set up on a table and asked to distribute 
portions of the cake to the various mem- 
bers of the company. The person finally 
receiving the piece in which the bean was 
hidden, was elected king of the occasion 
He chose a queen to sit beside him, and 
together they commenced their merry 
reign. Each time the royal pair raised 
glasses to their lips, the entire party 
shouted gustily, “The King drinks! The 
Queen drinks!” and everyone followed suit. 

The bean of the Epiphany cake long 
was thought to possess powers of divina- 
tion In 1774, so legend says, when the 
three sons of Louis XV broke the cake 
at the royal feast, each found himself 
holding a bit of the bean. Fortune tellers 
What could be 


the meaning of so strange an omen? The 


were summoned in haste 


soothsayers argued loud and long, but 
finally agreed that the divided bean meant 
the brothers were destined to succeed one 
another on the throne. This indeed, 
proved to be the case, as Louis XVI, 
Louis XVIII and Charles X successively 
reigned on the throne of France 

The Epiphany season is connected in 
popular fancy not only with feasting and 
drinking but with the fructifying forces 
of nature as well. In many countries o1 
ferings still are made to trees and beasts 
on the feast night of the Kings, for thus, 
it is believed, will crops increase and ani 
mals multiply throughout the following 


twelve months 


“Here’s to thee, old apple-tree, 


Whence thou mayst 
' 


bud, and whence thou 


mayst blow 
(Continued on page 392) 





Projects 


For the Home Making Club 


LUB bell 
youngsters 

every direction to the club center 
of their choice, bent on 45 minutes of 


doors open and 


swing off in 


rings, 


eager 


carefree pleasure. Their own period of 
all the week, giving them an opportunity 
to do something purely they 
choose to do it. 

Who can watch that parade and ques- 
tion the efficacy of the clubs? It is not 
only a spiritual release from “program,” 
but a desire as well to obtain something 
concrete, and our duty clearly lies in not 
disappointing them. 


because 


Club periods offer an ideal medium for 
the development of the now well estab- 
lished project method. The initial inter- 
est has been expressed by the child’s 
choice. The planning and development is 
carried from week to week, the interest 
self sustained, and in the home making 
club there is always a tangible product 
completing the project. 

In many Junior High Schools, the club 
offers the only form of instruction in our 
subject, given during the 9th year, and in 
such schools it would seem best to reserve 
membership as a 9th year privilege ad- 
mitting children in the order of their ap- 
titude. It then becomes the bridge link- 
ing elementary and High School work, ele- 
mentary dealing more particularly with 
the actual handling of foods while the 
High School course deals more with the 
general administration of the home and 
those within the home. In New York 
City, schools opens with the matter of hu- 
man relations, dwelling on behavior in 
one’s own, as well as homes of others. 
Later in the course under Foods and Hos- 
pitality, good manners in entertaining are 
stressed. These clubs provide a nucleus, 
demanding a continuance of our subject 
in the High School. 

Especially now that the depression has 
yielded us at least one benefit, the redis- 
covery of the home, we have a golden 
opportunity to direct activity within that 
center. (See Dr. Elliot’s article in 
Mental Hygiene for April). 

Our pupils are reaching the age where 
they want to give parties and in turn be 
invited to them, popularly known as “run- 
ning a racket” and too often deteriorating 
into merely that. Two questions they 
would ask, if completely frank with us :— 

I. How may I make my person lovely? 

II. How may I achieve popularity? 

The first question should have been an- 
swered in our joint work with the physi- 
We may at least 
point the way to the second. 


cal training instructor. 


374 


Call the club by any name but that of 
Domestic Science, for that holds no ro- 
mance. Social Activities Hostess Club, 
Little Ladies (remembering that lady 
means loaf giver) are suggestions that 
will bring to mind other names. We 
might choose as an emblem the patée cross 
or better yet the four leaf clover with its 
nicely rounded projections pointing four 
ways, for we should, I am sure, stress the 
fact that our work roots in nutrition and 
blossoms into the amenities, from the cen- 
ter to youth and age, business and society. 

Practical suggestions follow for devel- 
oping phases of our theme, and I can 
serve you best by listing them briefly. 

The first meeting is perforce strained 
—the children do not know just what to 
expect. They do not know each other, 
so first we must be the gracious hostesses 
ourselves and see that our guests become 


acquainted. The rotary club method is 
one way, each in turn rising and announc- 
ing: 


“I am so and so of such and such a 
class—call me—” or the common method 
of pinning on names is another way. 

Then play a game which calls for much 
moving about and speaking to one an- 
other. Questions and answers to the work 
they have completed in cookery may be 
given out separately and when the match- 
ing has been completed, they are read and 
judged to be correct or otherwise. These 
newly grouped couples are given some 
form of puzzle and prize awarded for the 
first successful solution. This may be a 
picture puzzle or an unfamiliar poem with 
many blanks to be filled in. 

Now we know each other a bit better 
and it’s well to engage the group in con- 
versation, asking why these games were 
chosen. Be sure to make clear that it 
is a primary duty of the hostess to har- 
monize the guests of a party, breaking up 
cliques. The natural leaders show up at 
once and by the next meeting officers may 
be elected, committees appointed i.e. pro- 
gram, purchasing and house, and plans for 
the term developed. 

Impress upon the members that this is 
not to be a series of parties but discussion 
and illustration of how to conduct par- 
ties. Naturally they will want to have one 
party with all the “fixings,” necessary 
from the instructor’s viewpoint as well to 
clinch her teaching. However, I think a 
whole term devoted to this one ac- 
complishment is unwise, as the thought 
of excessive work rather than pleasure is 
then liable to be connected with the idea 
of entertaining. A reason for having the 
party is always readily found. 





By 
Anita Thimig Howe 


Glenmore J. H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


One term a club member sold _ her 
group the idea of an aeroplane party and 
since Admiral Byrd was in Antarctica at 
the time, we decided it should be held in 
honor of him. The propellor of new ideas 
moved us along swiftly, red, white and 
blue were the colors, place cards and 
head dresses figured prominently. Cel- 
luloid pinwheels donated by a friend, were 
tacked up at the open windows, while 
larger planes formed center pieces for the 
tables. You may remember that the date 
of the popular commander’s return to New 
York was very uncertain, but Lady Luck 
smiled upon the Hostess Club. As we sat 
over our vegetable salad and ice cream 
with strawberry sauce, listening to 
speeches on aviation, Lindbergh, and Byrd, 
the hero of our little show was sailing 
into New York harbor. 

Incidentally we serve our luncheon dur- 
ing the noon period and so we have the 
club period which follows for cleaning up. 

This term the popular vote was for a 
Martha Washington luncheon. Our fa- 
vors are spinning wheels made from pipe 
stem cleaners and disks contributed by the 
kindergarten teacher. The president and 
vice-president will receive in powdered 
hair and costumes borrowed from the cos- 
tume closet. Our patient and long suffer- 
ing principal is always the willing guest of 
honor. 

The following outline is given and thor- 
oughly discussed:—Things to consider 
when planning the party. 

1. If for a special event have decorations 
and favors appropriate. 

Examples: Cost of home made versus 

bought (element of time). 

Harmony of color-candles, cloth, flow- 

ers, placecards, etc. 
2. Plan for refreshments. 
Depend upon money to be spent and 
facilities for serving. 
3. Possible ways of serving: 

a. Table set for whole group. 

b. Buffet. 

c. Groups of four at card table. 

d. Passed and held in hand. 

. List of foods—sandwich fillings. 
. Night of party. 

Don’t allow company to find you still 

dressing. 

Be as particular about mother’s ap- 

pearance as you are about your own. 


(Continued on page 395) 
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The Home Economics Program 
Adapted to Indian Home Life 


By 
Dorothy G. Ellis 


ORTY-TWO home economics teach- 

ers in the Indian Service representing 

at least thirty different teacher train- 

ing institutions met together in one of 
two conferences which were conducted in 
the southwest district. As an outgrowth 
of the conferences it was decided to lay 
special emphasis on a study of the homes 
from which the girls come to boarding 
school and to set up class problems that 
were based on findings of these studies. 
This was not a new approach to the or- 
ganization of material for 
class problems but the em- 
phasis given at the confer- 
ences caused the teachers to 
have an increased interest. 
In order to become ac- 
quainted with the home con- 
ditions of the girls, the home 
economics teacher visited 
the homes during the sum- 
mer time. In addition to 
this many of the teachers 
accompanied the field nurse 
or farmer on visits to the 
homes during the school 
year and attended meetings 
of Indians. The teachers 
have many interesting 





stories to report of these contacts. Two 
of the worthwhile problems that were 
an outgrowth of these visits are given 
here. 

I. Home Situation. 

Furniture or equipment in the Navajo 
home or hoghan is very meager due in 
part to the nomadic life of the people and 
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to the abandon- 
ment of the 
home if some- 
one dies there. 
One usually finds 
food supplies 
kept on the floor 
where flies and 
dogs have free 
access; a rope 
stretched on one 
wall across 
which clothing 
is hung: bed- 
rolls consisting 
of blankets and 
sheep skins 
which are rolled 
up against the wall during the day time; 
and for cooking equipment a coffee pot, 
frying pan and tin cans. The center of 
the hoghan is left free for the small 
fire that is used for cooking and heating. 


Teaching Problems. 


With the above conditions in mind many 


These three pictures show Indian 
girls who are taking home eco- 
nomics. Above is a_ typical 
Navajo home; to the left is a 
group of girls with the screened 
cupboards they have made from 
boxes; left, below, is a picture 
of a group of girls working on 
their cupboards. 


interesting problems have been worked 
out in the schools so that the transition 
from class work to home life will not be 
so difficult. Screened “cupboards have 
been made by the girls from boxes, using 
cloth for hinges; ice-less refrigerators 
were made (these are practical in only a 
few places where there is water); tables 
were made from boxes and scraps of lum- 
ber; trunks or storage boxes were made 
from boxes and were lined with paper; 
cupboards for clothes were made trom 
boxes; and cooking equipment was made 
from tin cans and used in class work, a 
condensed milk can for a measuring cup, 
two cans used for a double boiler, a tin 
can with a piece of wire put through used 
for a bucket, and large or small cans used 
for saucepans. Whenever possible the 


equipment made in class was taken home. 


Many cooking lessons were held out of 


doors and the girls learned to prepare 


(Continued on page 392) 
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Furs— What's in a Name 


A Suggested Unit 


For a Clothing Course 


UITE regardless of climatic 
needs, fur garments have a strong 
appeal to girls and women, and 

yet there is no clothing material on which 

wearers are so ignorant as on fur. There 
are several phases of the subject on which 
it would seem worthwhile to spend class 

time or which might well be made into a 

unit for a clothing course. Among the 

topics are: Types of furs used for gar- 
ments. Their source, durability, and care. 

Suitable combinations of fur. The rela- 

tion of expenditure for fur garments to 

the clothing budget. Wher such expendi- 
ture is justified. 

The subject is of intense interest to 
girls of high school age, and if a local 
store will provide exhibits tor class dis- 
cussion the time will be well spent. A 
single lesson and discussions should be 
confined to furs similar in character with 
a few articles only exhibited at one time, 
shown in different colors if possible and 
preferably in different uses. For instance, 
one fur might be emphasized in coat, 
jacket, and trimmings; another in neck- 
piece and cape; or in jacket and cap. 

The first point of emphasis in any dis- 
cussion of furs is that of quality, for no 
investment is less productive of returns 
than a cheap fur. Perhaps it is not gen- 
erally known that the time of year at 
which the skin is taken, the health of the 
animal, and the conditions under which 
it has lived have much to do with the 
quality of the furs which we buy. What 
we call fur consists of three parts, the 
leather or hide, the soft down or under- 
fur which we know as fur, and the long 
stiff guard hairs or over-fur which serve 
as a protection. In many furs this over- 
hair is removed leaving a soft close fur 
or down. One of the ways by which a 
fur huyer judges furs is by the color and 
feel of the pelt or entire skin, and the 
luster, depth and general appearance of 
the fur, ‘ 

Styles in furs change greatly from sea- 
son to season, not only in the type of fur 
used in garments but in the combinations 
of furs. Some of the furs in general use 
and which every girl and woman should 
be able to identify are Alaska seal, Hud- 
son seal, beaver, ermine, lapin, mink, ko- 
linsky, muskrat, Persian lamb, American 
broadtail, caracul, kid, squirrel, burun- 
duki, leopard, pony, raccoon, badger, fitch, 
and fox. 

Alaska seal is one of the most beautiful 
and expensive furs but on account of its 
cost, due to the limited number of skins 
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available since the animals have been un- 
der government protection, plus the high 
cost of labor involved in preparing the 
skins for use, the fur does not come un- 
der the class of popular furs. Alaska 
seal was formerly distinguished by a black 
surface and a reddish brown color close 
to the skin, but in recent years these skins 
have been featured in a beautiful logwood 
brown. 

Hudson seal, which should never be 
classed as a substitute for Alaska seal, is 
really dyed muskrat and is an excellent 
fur which, in a good quality wears ex- 
ceptionally well. The skins are dyed very 
dark on top with a brown color under- 


neath to resemble Alaska seal. 


Beaver is a standard fur and practically 
always in style. It is a bluish brown in 
color, and very warm because of its long 
thick nap which is nearly an inch in depth. 
This nap is protected by coarse hairs 
Beaver 
has one grave fault in that it mats when 
exposed to dampness over a considerable 
time. In life the guard hairs separate and 
protect the under-fur and prevent mat- 
ting. Beaver is rather heavy and clumsy 


which are removed before use. 


for entire garments but is much used for 
trimmings, 

Summer ermine, a soft fur, light brown 
in color is being much used for short 
coats for spring and summer wear, but 
this variety of ermine is extensively imi- 
tated by rabbit fur, which comes nearer 
to a popular price range. 

Rabbits have come to be extremely im- 
portant in the fur industry, for a skilled 
furrier with a rabbit skin can imitate a 
variety of furs. Cony is another name 
for rabbit used in the trade, as is lapin 
also. Rabbit fur is thick and soft and 
when the animals are carefully raised the 
fur is durable. The natural colors are 
white, grey, tan, and mottled, but it is 
dyed to imitate seal, beaver, nutria, squir- 
rel, chinchilla, muskrat, ermine, leopard, 
and other furs. 

Mink is distinguished by a long narrow 
dark stripe down the center back. It is 
an excellent wearing fur and in the best 
qualities is dark to the roots, with dark 
and glossy guard hairs. The American 
mink is very desirable, and more beautiful 
in coloring than the Japanese. Mink re- 
quires the highest grade of labor in han- 
dling, for the skins must be carefully 
matched, and the mink coats shown at 
present are often worked out in intricate 
designs of striping, 

Kolinsky bears some resemblance to 


By 


Blanche E. Hyde 
mink, but’is not as attractive nor as cost- 
ly. In its natural state kolinsky is some- 
what yellowish in color, so it is usually 
dyed a darker brown. 

It would seem almost impossible for the 
fur industry to exist without the muskrat. 
The animal is somewhat like the beaver, 
having a downy under-coat protected by 
hairs which shed water. These hairs are 
darkest in the center back. It is rare now 
that whole skins are used in making one 
coat, instead skins are split, and portions 
of different skins matching in color are 
combined. The backs of the animals are 
used for coats of natural muskrat, the 
sides for golden muskrat, and the bellies 
for silver muskrat. The silver muskrat is 
more tender than other parts and will not 
stand as hard wear, but it makes beauti- 
ful coats which are much in vogue. Silver 
muskrat is often dyed in beige, cocoa, 
platinum and taupe shades. Muskrat is 
the source of the fur known as Hudson 
seal. 

Persian lamb is easily distinguished by 
its lightly curled surface. It comes in 
both a lustrous black and a grey shaded 
from light to dark. On account of its un- 
even surface, Persian lamb is a fur that 
can be pieced and repaired easily, but dirt 
and dust adhere to it and will quickly ruin 
its luster unless it is sent to a furrier for 
occasional cleaning. 

Broadtail is another form of lamb in 
which the wool is soft and waved instead 
of in tight curls. It is nearly always 
black and has a silky moiré appearance. 

Caracul is from the Astrakhan sheep, 
and the highest grades are just as beauti- 
ful as broadtail. Russian caracul is by 
far the best quality. It is frequently dyed 
in grey, platinum, brown, and the sand 
shades, also black. 

A skin which in its best grades is some- 
what similar in appearance to broadtail 
is kid. It is quite important during the 
present season and especially suited for 
wear by girls and young women in sports 
and service coats. 

Squirrel is a most attractive fur, but is 
not suited for hard wear, as the fur wears 
off wherever friction comes. The best 
skins are a dark bluish gray and without 
streaks. At present squirrel is used al- 
most entirely for trimmings. 

Closely allied to the squirrel is the 

(Continued on page 399) 
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Christmas in the Foods Class 


By 
Mary Dengler 


HE week or so preceding the Christ- 

mas holidays in the average Home 

Economics Department of the mod- 
ern school is usually devoted to making 
Christmas candies and cakes. The project 
needs no motivation. A sweet tooth is an 
almost universal failing. Often there is 
a desire to use these dainties, so prepared, 
as gifts. At no other season of the year 
is there such care taken to make sure that 
each cookey is of a uniform brownness. 
At no other season is so great an interest 
taken in “candies that look like a cater- 
er’s.” The “Home Ec 
gift making class. Everything possible is 
being done to make those gifts as delect- 
able and attractive as can be. 

Why not take advantage of this high 
enthusiasm by introducing still another 
feature to the fascinating program of 
events? Dainty candies demand dainty 
boxes in which to pack them. Crisp 
cookies call for cunning containers to 
make them still more acceptable. Why 
not include the making of gift boxes as a 
part of the Christmas program? 

Cookies, as of course everybody knows, 
should be packed in tins, in order to pro- 
tect their crispness. But the average com- 
mercial cake box is likely to prove more 
expensive than the Christmas budget of 
many of the girls may include. But in 
any home, no matter how humble, there 
may be found old coffee tins, empty bak- 
ing powder cans, discarded tea caddies. 
Book stores and ten cent stores offer for 
sale at Christmas time large sheets of tin- 
foil-like paper in green, red, gold, silver 
and many other shades brocaded in at- 
tractive designs. A coffee can covered with 
this paper becomes as attractive a cookey 
box as one might hope to see. 

Circles of the paper should be cut just 
large enough to cover the bottom of the 
box and the top of the lid and glued in 
Next the circumference of the box 
A tape measure 


’ ” 


class has become a 


place. 
should be determined. 
will prove effective for this purpose. The 
next move is to cut a strip of paper, ex- 
actly the depth of the box and about an 
inch longer than its circumference. Glued 
to the box, such a strip should completely 
cover the metal and allow for a three 
quarters of an inch longitudinal lap. A 
similar strip cut to circle the side of the 
box lid will complete a box of quite a 
gay and charming appeal. 

In case a square box is used a piece 
is cut one inch greater in both width and 
length than the combined bottom and 
sides of the box. In gluing to the box, 
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scribes. 


the corners should be folded in to form a 
miter, similar to the one formed by the 
prevailing method of commercially wrap- 
ping packages. The half an inch, left 
above the sides of the box, may be folded 
in and glued to the inner wall of the con- 
tainer, thus forming a tiny border. The 
lid should be covered in a similar man- 
ner. 

Candy boxes present another problem. 
To be sure, any box may be covered with 
foil, crepe or tissue paper in attractive 
colors and designs in a similar manner to 
the one suggested for cookey boxes. But 
there are more unique ways of producing 
even more pleasing results, with an ex- 
penditure of much less effort. Being able 
to use a cardboard box is a distinct ad- 
vantage. 

Almost everyone has formed the habit 
of saving Christmas cards, and the lin- 
ings from the envelopes that accompany 
them. If the picture forming the design 
of the card is cut away from the senti- 
ment and border it will be found, in many 
instances, to be quite attractive in itself 
Mounted on the top of a small pasteboard 
box, so that the box top forms a frame 
about the picture, a one time greeting card 
prove the making of a charming 
Many commercial com- 
among them greeting 
in boxes, really attrac- 


will 
candy container. 
modities, notably 
cards, are packed 
tive in themselves and almost free from 
advertising matter. Best of all they may 
be obtained in a variety of sizes, the av- 
erage being ideally suited to the packing 
of about a pound of candy. The pro- 


Courtesy of Dennison Mfg. Co. 
This illustration shows a few of the possibilities of such boxes as Miss Dengler de- 


By following her suggestions, any number of effects can be obtained. 


prietor of a book store or gift shop is 
usually only too glad to give empty greet- 
ing card boxes to his patrons. Especially 


true at Christmas time when so 


many are being emptied so very rapidly 


is this 


There is no trick to their decoration. 
Select a fairly small box, set it before 
you, study its coloring for a few min 


utes and then get to work. Again greet 


ing card boxes prove their superiority 


They are almost invariably well made 


and covered with paper of pleasing pastel 
shades \ rapid survey of the pictures 


available will show the one most suited 


to the coloring of the box on which it is 
On the side of the box 
with 


to be mounted 
there will be a small ‘sticker firm 
name and serial number of the merchan 
Merely select a bit of the envelope 
lining corresponding to the picture being 
one that harmonizes well. Cut 


dise. 


used, or 
it in a parallelogram hexagon, ellipse o1 
in an irregularly shaped “futuristic” pat- 
tern large enough to completely cover the 
When it is glued in place no one 
that it had been used for 


label. 
would suspect 
purposes of camouflage. If a diagonal bit 
of the same paper is pasted across oppo 
site corners on the face of the box lid 
the tie A bit of 
paper inside, and the job is done. 

In this way many boxes, any size, any 


up is complete waxed 


sort or of any number may be obtained 
Another 
project will have added to the 
“Home Ec” department and in still an 
other way it will demonstrate itself as a 
(Continued on page 397) 


with a minimum of cost 


been 
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John and Mary versus 


E are headed the same way, 

traveling to the same goal, but 

many are the tracks we are fol- 
lowing or the trails we are blazing. Like 
every new field of knowledge, scientific 
parenthood and human relationships are 
having to pass through their experimental 
stages. There have been many strug- 
gles with subject matter and teaching 
methods. 

Recently I chanced to listen in on an 
argument between two educators. The 
subject was the teaching of child psy- 
chology. One stated emphatically that 
the teaching of principles comes first and 
he was doubtful whether the skillful in- 
structor needed to teach application with 
its implied specific instances. He fa- 
vored leaving the use of his knowledge 
to the student saying that if he has 
really digested the principle he will un- 
consciously use it and this type of use 
would be sounder and better than any 
studied, forced use that might be taught 
him in the class room. 

The modern book written for parents 
with its series of examples of Johnny 
doing this and Mary doing that, was 
severely criticized as so interesting the 
reader in Johnny and Mary that the very 
principle supposed to be illustrated by 
their “cases” was lost. At best the 
reader has learned one specific skill for 
use in one specific case. If his John or 
Mary is not a duplicate of the book 
child he has been entertained, not in- 
structed. Young students, the educator 
insisted, are flocking into child training 
courses not so much to learn how to do 
the job as to be amused. The story of 
John slapping Mary is so diverting in 
itself that they forget to be concerned 
over why John does it. 

The other teacher based his argu- 
ments on the thesis that to teach prin- 
ciples without application too often 
means just adding to the individual’s 
unused knowledge. He advocated using 
the specific instance as a basis for in- 
stilling the principle to be taught. He 
conceded that these instances may be 
entertaining, but that if properly an- 
alyzed and developed they easily lead 
into sound scientific achievement. 

I cite these two arguments because I 
have had both parent educators and 
home economics teachers ask which 
method is the better for them to use. I 
would compromise and say both. Cer- 
tainly the teaching of the principle in- 
volved is all important but I think John 
and Mary can be used to make that 
principle a real device for use in every- 
day living, 
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However, how John and Mary are to 
be used depends upon the group to be 
taught. To the college student, the child 
example is casual. His concern, because 
of the prerequisits of his course, has 
largely to do with glands, nerves, mus- 
cles, stimuli and response. The example 
becomes merely a test case. 

One of the best child training lessons 
I have observed was given by a high 
school teacher to a class of sophomore 
boys and girls. She started her class dis- 
cussion by describing an incident she 
had observed the previous evening while 
on her way home from school. Two 
children had been quarrelling over a 
toy, and one called to the mother, 
“Mama—John won’t let me play with 
his truck.” The mother told John that 
if he was going to be selfish he would 
have to come into the house. From this 
beginning which certainly must 
come pretty close to home for each one 
the teacher led the class into a discus- 
sion of selfishness. Why are people sel- 
fish? What is selfishness? How unsel- 
fish should we be? How can we get 
children to want to share? 

Out of their own experiences, obser- 
vations and feelings, the class analyzed 
and interpreted while the teacher skill- 
fully organized their ideas on the board. 
Without question they talking 
about glands, muscles, nerves, stimulus, 
response and habit formation, though 
these were not mentioned. At the end 
of the forty minute period the class was 
given the assignment: “Make a plan for 
John’s mother to follow in teaching him 
to share with others.” Judging from the 
expressions on their faces as they left 
the room I was sure that they were al- 
ready planning. After the class had dis- 
cussed a series of such incidents and as- 
signments the teacher planned to give 
them a “textbook” lesson on habit for- 
mation and witff it have each one check 
his own plans. 

Recently, in twenty-five adult groups, 
I have been experimenting with a sim- 
ilar method. These groups were com- 
posed of mothers, fathers and teachers 
who had come together to hear talks on 
Child Training. The educational level 
varied. One group came from the best 
residential section of a town and the 
members were all at least high school 
graduates. The lowest level group was 
made up largely of foreign-born peasant 
class folk. The other groups were the 
mixed type commonly found in the vil- 
lage and rural parent-teacher organiza- 
tions. The groups varied in size from 
one hundred twenty-five to thirteen. 


have 


were 


rinciples 


By 


Lydia Ann Lynde 


Specialist in Child Training 
Michigan State College 


Rather than give an entertaining and 
possibly instructive talk a real teaching 
job was planned. The theme was “bet- 
ter living together.” 
volving a child and a parent were taken 

These had 
were 


Five incidents in- 


from real home situations. 
been typed and 
around. The group was divided into 


copies passed 
small groups of from five to twelve and 
each sub-group assigned one incident to 
talk over together. The minutes 
allowed for this small group discussion 
and then all came together for the gen- 
eral consideration of all five ‘problems. 
The small group provided a discussion 
nucleus as each problem was brought 
up. Through occasional questions and 
comments it was possible to lead the 
toward a thorough under- 
standing of the underlying principles in- 
volved in each case. It was evident that 
everyone present was making a contri- 
bution in thought if not in words. The 
method seemed to work equally well in 
all groups. 

It suggests a possible plan for a 
mother-daughter get together for the 
child training class. An hour of discus- 
sion and a cup of tea, may mean a bet- 
ter home-school understanding coupled 
with a feeling of achievement. 

Our efforts in the field of pre-parent, 
parent education and family relationships 
are still largely pioneering. It might be 
well if we could share our successes and 


were 


discussion 


analyze together our failures. 


To interpret the schools to parents and 
citizens is as much a part of the teacher’s 
work as the instruction of children. Our 
schools belong to the people; they will go 
as far and no farther than the people wish. 

Every officer in the school system is an 
interpreter, but the teacher can do more 
than anyone else. The parents of the 
children you teach think of education and 
school in terms of you and your class- 
room. Do they understand the needs of 
the schools? Are you prepared to’ inter- 
pret your own work and that of your 
fellow teachers? Can you explain meth- 
ods, objectives and achievements ? 
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Of Fashion 


By 


Elizabeth Brannigan 


at PPAREL doth oft proclaim the 

man,” Polonius explained to his 

son, and whether or not Shake- 
speare was holding him up to our ridicule 
as a pompous old mouther of platitudes, 
the truth of this statement is often 
brought home to us. But if we look over 
the dress of a different period than our 
own, we see clothes proclaiming, not just 
the individual man, but the manners and 
civilization of the day. 

An excellent illustration of this comes 
in the fashions of the period from about 
1750 to 1850. In that hundred years, the 
industrial revolution became effective, 
altering the mode of life of most ‘indi- 
viduals; governments were radically 
changed; society went through all the 
shocks of the French and American revo- 
lutions, the rise and fall of Napoleon; at 
its close, the world was a different place. 

These changes were inevitably mirrored 








These clothes are the most formal expression of the Empire 
mode—the woman’s dress, in fact, was worn by one of the 
French princesses at the marriage of Napoleon to Marie Louise, 
in 1810. The dress itself is white, with exquisite embroidery 
down the front and around the hem; the train is of brilliant 


red velvet embroidered in gold. 


Notice the radical change in 


style of furniture as well as dress (cf. the illustration below). 


in the thought and customs of the day. 
Men surrounded themselves with a mental 
and physical environment more in keeping 
with these new, rapidly changing condi- 


tions, and we have completely different 
styles in economics and ethics, in litera- 
ture, furniture, and dress. And when the 
new industrialized society had established 


Here we see a group of dresses worn in France in the eighteenth century, at the court of Louis XV. Notice the intricate designs of 
the material, and the delicate work of the same type, on the furniture in the background. These dresses are of beautiful silks, in 
soft, pastel colors. (Illustrations for this article by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum.) 
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By 1830, the Empire styles had changed to the fashions shown 


here. 
lous ‘‘leg of mutton’”’ 


itself in the place of the old aristocracy, 
we find the newer conception of “elegance”’ 
dominating’ the mode. 

In the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century, the prevailing mode was set in 
France, at the court of Louis XV, and did 
not differ radically from that of the previ- 
ous generation. The lady of fashion ap- 
peared in a dress of silk, usually brocaded 
in designs of naturalistic, small flowers 
Her and 
pointed, trimmed with lace and _ ribbons, 
with a low, square neck, and elaborate 
The skirt was also 
and 


and vines. bodice was long 


elbow-length sleeves. 
very elaborately trimmed in 
boasted an under-skirt, or petticoat. It 


front, 


was held out by hoops or panniers, and 
the back of the dress was characterized by 
the “Watteau pleat,” a deep, wide pleat 
starting at the neckline and reaching to 
the hem, without being caught in at the 
The man tight-fitting, 
knee-length coat, sloping away in front 
below the waist and with pleats in back. 


waist. wore a 


This was always richly embroidered and 
made of bright silk or velvet. The waist- 


coat, which often matched the coat in 
material and decoration, came part way 
down the thighs, but gradually became 
shorter during this period. The breeches 
were silk or satin, very tight fitting, and 
buckled below the knee. 

Such a costume as this was obviously 
the dress of a formal, sophisticated upper 
class, secure in its position of un- 
questioned mastery. It graceful 
mode, if an artificial one, and it merged 


perfectly with the Louis XV _ furniture, 
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was a 





The puffed sleeves had been exaggerated to a ridicu- In the 
effect, the waistline was clipped and 
lowered, and by relatively simple changes in style, the whole 
freedom of the Empire mode was replaced by constriction, and 
once more women gave themselves artificial figures. 


and with the so- 
cial life of the 
time. 

As the century 
passed, and 
France came un- 
der the rule of 
Louis XVI, this 


type of dress con- 
tinued to prevail. 
Skirts 

still more 
orate; patterns of 
the fabrics 


became 
elab- 


changed some- 
and _ fichus 
scarves be- 
popular. 


what, 
and 

came 
The 

developed a 
turned-up 
collar, and small- 


men’s dress 





coat 





er, simpler waist- 
coats, but here, 


too, the costume, 


like society, re- 
mained relatively 
static. 


early 
nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, 


dress all over the 
western world un- 
change. The 
not bear to 


derwent a complete 
French revolutionists could 
garb themselves after the fashions of the 
royal regime, and turned to Greece for in- 
So we have the style we know 


” 


spiration. 

as “Empire, 
the rest of Europe. 
around the body 
an elaborate cos- 
tume, whose lines 


which spread rapidly through 
Instead of building 


are totally unre- 
lated to the 
human figure, 


women began to 
follow those lines 
in soft, simple 
dresses. Stays 
and panniers dis- 
appeared com- 
pletely as all arti- 


ficiality was dis- 
carded. The 
dresses were us- 
ually white, and 
made of a fine 
muslin material 
which fell in soft 
folds. Very low, 
oval neck lines 


were the fashion, 
with the waist 
very high, making 
the breast the 
focal point of the 
whole costume. 
Skirts were ankle- 
and _us- 
plain 


length, 


ually quite 


By 1850 we have the hoop skirt in full swing. 
the increasing elaboration on the dresses and in the materials. 
The sleeves and necklines of these dresses however, are much 
more natural and becoming than those on the 1830 costumes. 
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except for slight decoration 
around the bottom. Simple embroid- 
eries were the only decoration of these 
costumes, but those embroideries were 
often beautiful. On formal occasions, 
trains were and more elaborate 
embroideries, but in general, the dress 
of the period is distinguished for its sim- 
plicity and natural grace. 

The costumes of men changed much 
less, and in general followed the same 
lines as in previous times, in slightly 
simpler materials and decorations. 

With the passage of Napoleon, how- 
ever, and the re-establishment of a stable 
government, people returned to a 
turbulent iife, and presently both clothes 
and furniture reflected this tendency. By 
1830, the puffed sleeves of the Empire 
dresses had become exaggerated “leg of 


some 


worn, 


less 


mutton” sleeves; the waistline had moved 
down and been subjected to tight lacing; 
the skirt had much fuller. In 
general, dresses were more complicated 
and the fashions more varied each season. 
The fabrics, too, were more elaborate— 
silk was again displacing cottons, and in- 
tricate patterns were coming back into 
popularity, 

The men’s dress had become almost 
what it is today. The embroidered waist- 
coat remained, but trousers had replaced 
breeches, coats were shorter and squarer, 


become 


and somber colors were the vogue. 

This movement continued steadily on 
its way until by 1850, we have crinolines 
and hoop skirts, laces and ribbons and 
embroideries, that would 


outdo in elab- 


oration the dress of the Louis XV period, 
without having the same grace. 





You will note 











Home Activities for General Education 


In an Integrated School Program * 


By 
Winchell 


HE longer one participates in a 
program of education the more one 
senses the importance of freedom from 
shackles. Educational lingo, a conscious- 
ness of method, so-called “systems” of 
education, formal schedules, 
quences, and departmentalized programs, 
all tend to become shackles which hamper 
rather than help schools to be free to 
educate boys and girls . 
One of the “shackles,” 
modern educational lingo is the word “in- 
tegrated.” It slips so glibly off the tongue 
and tends to irritate the fundamentalist 
in education because it seems to smack of 
heresy. There are other terms in fairly 
common use, which in a measure, mark 
the steps toward the conception under con- 
sideration. “Correlation” of subjects,—a 
consciously planned attempt to inter- 
relate two or more subjects of study for 
the purpose of strengthening each; 
“fusion,” an even more effective blend- 
ing of the contributions of two or more 
subjects. “Integration” implies the sub- 
mergence of distinct subject lines for the 
common purpose of more effective and 
purposeful learning through a “problem,” 
or a “unit of work,” which supplies life 
activities through which learning situations 
may arrive. ; 
Two points should be clearly defined: 


rigid se- 


apparently, in 


(1) The use of “home activities for 
general education” should not be construed 
to mean “a course in home economics,” 


designed primarily to prepare for per- 
sonal living and homemaking. 
(2) Home activities are merely one 


group of activities, rich in possibilities and 
universally vital, which may be _ intro- 
duced into the forward looking 
program for the purpose already defined. 


school 


For a number of years there has been a 
trend to the “integrated program” in the 
forward looking elementary school. 

In the high school, however, this de- 
velopment has not taken place to the 
same degree. There is a deliberate at- 
tempt at “fusion” and “correlation,” but 
there is often seeming reluctance to 
“pool” efforts with the 
of subject-integrity. . . .However, within 
the home economics field there is an in- 
creasing tendency to build the curriculum 


resulting loss 


around home activities, with a resulting 
fading of the division lines between the 
“Units of 
semester 


various phases of the subject. 
work” superseded the 
courses in foods, clothing, home manage- 
ment, etc. . . . As an illustration of 
such a unit we may cite a well-rounded 


have 


* Abridged from address given before Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 


Economics, National Education Association, At- 


lantic City, June 28, 1932. 
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problem in “The Child in the Home” 
for Junior High School girls and 
boys—based upon their normal pres- 


ent interest in and contact with little chil- 
dren. Such a unit would naturally involve 
consideration of the way the little sister 
or brother grows by playing; by dress- 
ing himself; what clothing enables him 
to develop normally and to establish hab- 
its of independence; how the little child 
in the home affects the family routine, the 
house and the f 
each member; what foods he should eat, 


furnishings activities of 
and what conditions promote most suc- 
cessful eating habits. 

It will be seen that this is an “integrated 
The 
same idea carried into the general school 
program may extend the process of ab- 


unit” in a course in home economics. 


sorption and integration and may conceiv- 
ably extend the type of education so that 
it may contribute more vitally and gen- 
erally than it could under the plan of 
subject divisions to the education of all 
boys and girls, and thereby to the im- 
provement of the home. 

Such unified units of work will obvi- 
ously involve the teaching of essential 
skills and techniques but they will not be 
the fundamental purpose—they will serve 
as a means rather than as ends; they will 
serve to hold together ideas and concepts 
important to the solution of the problem 
rather than to teach finesse in the skills 
themselves... . 

This conception in no way covers the 
other vast field of education for purposes 
of vocational training. When the situation 
warrants this type of education, the work 
should be intensive, 
carefully planned courses in the teaching 


characterized by 


of home activities, with a strong combina- 
tion of techniques and rich content. 
Home Economics has made and will con- 
tinue to make its fine contribution to the 
improvement of home and family life 
through such intensive courses. But not 
all boys and girls, men and women, are 
interested or justified in investing the time 
and energy which such preparation de- 
mands. 


It is, therefore, for the extension into 
all lives, of the essentials concerned with 
home living and home making, that this 
argument is submitted. . . 

A proposa: for the extension of edu- 
cation for home living and home making 
by means of its integration with the work 
bound to 


of the classroom is stimulate 


two questions: 


(1) If such a program is introduced 
into the schools, what preparation should 
be given to the general class room teacher 
im home life activities? 

(2) If such a plan is developed in a 
school system, what then will be the field 
of work for the home economist? 

In response to the first question the 
answer is obvious; the general class room 
teacher should be equipped to teach with 
skill the 


with 


accuracy and with a degree of 


essential activities concerned food, 


clothing, and home furnishings; she should 
become cognizant of the resources of the 
field of home living and home making in 
order that she may select from it those 
which valuable in the 


activities may be 


solution of problems and the building up 


of units of work for the age level and 
interest with which she is concerned. 

It will be found that in most instances 
the state or local course of study in th 
schools is richer in suggested content and 


field 


studies in the normal 


experiences in his than is the pro- 


gram of school o1 
college in which the teacher was prepared 
for her work. 

Such 
training institutions should be developed 


courses offered in the teacher 
for two purposes: first, they should serve 
the prospective teacher personally in build- 
healthful 


second, they 


ing up an intelligent basis for 
and wholesome living; and 
intelligent 


t 


should provide her with an 


background of available resources, « 


points of view, facts and techniques from 
which she may draw as the need arises 


and the opportunity presents itself to in- 


troduce home life content into the work 
of her class room. 
These courses should in all prob 


ability be developed and taught with a 


professional slant,—as “professionalized 
subject matter”; and they will necessarily 
demand the best of instruction in order ti 
insure integrity and avoid superficiality 
Essentials in the various home activities 


should be selected as a basis for the 


course; and the findings of research and 
the most acceptable procedures should be 
incorporated. . . 


In answer to the second inevitable ques- 


‘ 


tion, e.g., “if home life content is to be 
incorporated into the general school pro 
will be the field of 


there is 


gram what work for 


the home economist?” a definite 
response 

Home economics, either in the integrated 
subject division 


or in the program, has 


a content which is its own, a body of 
tacts, appreciations, art relationships, so- 
cial and economic implications, and spe- 
cific skills which should be 


herently around fundamental problems of 


organized co- 


living and home making. Only as 


(Continued on page 398) 
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Sanitary Standards 


And Buying of Supplies 


N incorporated towns and villages in 

which foods for school tunches are 

prepared as part of the educational sys- 
tem, the regulations of the Department 
of Health should be familiar to those in 
charge of this food preparation. If these 
regulations are not already established, it 
is advised that the school authorities co- 
operate with the health department in 
formulating a practical code. This re- 
moves from the educational department 
the responsibility of having to serve 
lunches in undesirable places and from be- 
ing forced to purchase food by undue 
pressure from unreliable firms who may 
present lower prices but whose products 
do not meet the required standard. Some 
of these standards were discussed in the 
November issue. 


A. Sanitary Regulations: 


As a suggested guide for health regula- 
tions the following excerpts are quoted 
from the Sanitary Code of the Health 
Department of New York City: 

Manufacture and storage of food and 
drink regulated—No building, room, or 
place, where food or drink is prepared, 
cooked, mixed, baked, exposed, bottled, 
packed, handled, stored, or manufactured, 
shall be conducted, operated, maintained, 
or used otherwise than in accordance with 
the Regulations of the Board of Health. 


CARE OF UTENSILS 


All utensils used in the preparation, 
service and sale of any food or drink in- 
tended for human consumption, and all 
knives, forks, spoons, plates, dishes, cups, 
saucers and glasses used in the prepara- 
tion, service and sale of any food or drink 
intended for human consumption shall be 
properly cleansed after being used, and no 
such utensil or knife, fork, spoon, plate, 
dish, cup, saucer or glass shall under any 
circumstances be used a second time un- 
less it shall have been, after the previous 
use thereof, so cleansed. In such cleans- 
ing the use of water which has become 
unsanitary by previous use is prohibited. 

The term “Properly Cleansed” as here- 
in used shall be taken to mean the cleans- 
ing after each use of all utensils, including 
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knives, forks, spoons, plates, dishes, cups, 
saucers or glasses used in the preparation, 
service or sale of any food or drink in- 
tended for human consumption in a solu- 
tion of soap or soda or suitable cleansing 
powder in hot water followed by a thor- 
ough rinsing or spraying or immersion in 
clean boiling water (212° F.) for a 
period of one minute, or in hot water of a 
temperature not less than one hundred 
aud eighty (180° F.) degrees Fahrenheit 
at all times when used for purposes of 
sterilization, for a period of two minutes; 
by sterilization with live steam; or by 
some other equally effective method ap- 
proved by the Department of Health. 

LiGHTING.—All rooms or places in 
which food or drink is prepared, cooked, 
mixed, baked, exposed, bottled, packed, 
handled, stored, manufactured, offered for 
sale or sold, shall be properly and ade- 
quately lighted so that all parts thereof 
may be readily inspected. 

SCREENING OF Doors, WINDOWS AND 
OTHER OPENINGS.—AII doors, windows, 
and other openings shall be properly 
screened from May 1 to October 31. 
Screen doors shall be provided with self- 
closing devices. 

PROTECTION OF FoopsturFs.—All food- 
stuffs not protected by a fly and dustproof 
wrapper, must be covered in cases of 
glass, metal, wood, or close-mesh wire 
screening, so as to prevent contamination 
by dust, dirt and flies. 

CovERING oF Foop AND DriInK.—Food 
and drink shall be kept covered so as to 
prevent contamination from dust, dirt, 
flies and other contaminating material. 

Raw MATERIAL.—All food, drink, and 
raw material used in the preparation, 
service, and sale shall be healthy, fresh, 
sound, wholesome and safe for human 
consumption, 

GARBAGE RECEPTACLES.—Suitable __re- 
ceptacles made of metal for holding with- 
out leakage all waste material which may 


accumulate during twenty-four consecu- 
tive hours, shall be provided. Every such 
receptacle shall be fitted with a tight cover 
and shall be kept covered except when be- 
ing filled or emptied. 

HEALTH OF EmpLoyEEs.—No_ person 
who has any infectious or venereal 
disease shall be permitted to prepare or 
handle food or drink or any utensils used 
in the preparation or handling of same. 

Hasits or Emp.oyees.—All persons 
preparing or handling food or drink shall 
be cleanly in their habits and must wash 
their hands before beginning work and 
after visiting toilet. 

CLOTHING OF EMPLOYEES.—AII persons 
preparing or handling food or drink shall 
wear clean, washable outer garments. 

TowELs AND CLotHs Usep By WAITERS. 
—All towels and cloths used by waiters, 
chefs, and other employees, shall be clean 
and sanitary and such towels and cloths 
shall not be used for drying or wiping 
plates, glasses, or other utensils, or per- 
mitted to come in contact with any food- 
stuff. 

A further regulation requires that all 
persons serving in any capacity in a 
lunchroom or cafeteria shall hold a Food 
Handlers’ Certificate. This is issued after 
a medical examination by the Board of 
Health and must be in evidence in the 
lunchroom. 

A complete copy of the Sanitary Code 
may be obtained by writing to the Board 
of Health, New York City. 


B. Purchasing of Supplies (Continued 
from November issue) 

3UTTER.—Inexperienced persons cannot 
judge slight differences in quality but the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
sets up the standard shown on page 383 in 
its “Summary statement on characteristics 
required or permitted in butter receiving 
certain defined scores under the official 
rules of inspection.” 

Therefore, it is best to purchase only 
from a reliable firm as so much must be 
left to the judgment of the expert. 

In New York City what is known as 
grade 95 is used for the school lunches. 
This butter will keep one week with only 
a slight deterioration in flavor if stored 
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in a cool place. It should, of course, 
never be stored with other food stuffs 
such as cheese, vegetables, fruit, etc. 
High grade butter leaves very little res- 
idue when melted. It can also be creamed 
and kept over night without deterioration. 

Eccs.—Ungraded fresh eggs are used in 
the School Lunch rooms of New York 
City. It is guaranteed that these eggs 
have all been candled and tested before 
leaving the plant. Unless eggs can be re- 
frigerated, it is advisable to have frequent 
deliveries of the same made to the schools. 
Otherwise eggs kept near the kitchens are 
apt to absorb flavors, and thus rapidly de- 
teriorate, a condition for which the dealer 
cannot be held responsible. Sometimes 
the shell of a hard cooked egg will adhere 
to the white which does not mean that the 
egg is inferior, but in all probability is due 
to the food given the hens. 

CHEESE.—American cheese will keep in- 
definitely in a cool place. The Govern- 
ment Classification is used in the selection 
of this cheese: 

CrEAM CHEESE.—This should not be 
stored for more than a week and should 
not be left unopened in the presence of 
any other food. 

No cheese should be stored with butter, 
eggs, etc. 

Macaroni.—There are so many brands 
and qualities in the macaroni family, 
spaghetti, vermicelli and noodles, at vary- 
ing prices that the practical kitchen test 
is the only reliable method by which to 
judge this product. In testing, for in- 
stance three brands, equal quantities of 
water should be boiled in separate con- 
tainers, and equal amounts of macaroni 
allowed to boil for the same number of 
minutes. Ten minutes of boiling furnish- 
es a satisfactory time limit. Any maca- 
roni which is firm and holds its shape and 
does not have a distinct floury, uncooked 
starch taste is acceptable. The color is 
not always a safe guide and does not 
necessarily indicate a high gluten content 
as coloring matter may have been added. 
The washing of the cooked macaroni in 
cold water is not necessary if the grade 
of the product is up to standard. 

Rice.—The purchasing of broken rice is 
not to be condemned as its use in soups 
as a thickening agent reduces the price 


and adds to the nutrition value. How- 
ever, in the preparation of rice pudding, 
boiled rice, etc., the uniform sized, un- 
broken grain is desirable and may be pur- 
chased in bulk. Care has to be taken that 
no foreign material has been added to in- 
crease the weight. 

BAKERY Propucts.—Fancy cakes, pies 
and other pastries have no place in the 
mid-day meal for school children and for 
this reason will not be discussed. Plain 
cake or gingerbread, for instance, pre- 
pared in the school kitchen, give satis- 
faction and add to the caloric value of the 
Plain crackers, sweetened and un- 
sake of 


meal. 
sweetened, are bought for the 
variety. 

Bread and rolls are the only bakery 
items to which we must give special at- 
tention. As the size and weight standards 
of bread and rolls vary in different parts 
of the country, local bakeries should be 
invited to submit samples. From these the 
quality, weight and size, in relation to 
price, may be selected and thus serve as 
controls for future purchase. The bread 
should be firm, even, and close but without 
heavy streaks, free from large holes and 
with a well baked crust. Spongy bread, 
difficult to slice evenly should not be 
bought. Whole wheat bread and rolls 
should always be on sale. Special atten- 
tion is necessary in keeping up the stand- 
ard of rye bread. It is often either too 
spongy, is heavy or inclined to be sour. 
The various kinds of whole wheat and 
graham rolls have been found to be popu- 
lar even with the younger children, al- 
though many of the children in the New 
York schools were unfamiliar with any 
except white rolls. Sliced bread is satis- 
factory when used immediately but dries 
out when kept from day to day. The use 
of sliced bread is advised when there is 
a scarcity of help or a proper slicing ma- 
chine. 


Ice CrEAM is not as popular as might be 
supposed but is always on sale in the regu- 
lar cafeterias. In the emergency lunches 
it is served twice a week, being alternated 
with fresh or canned fruits. The sani- 


U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Score for Butter 





tary standard set up by the New York 
City Health Department defines ice cream 


as follows: 

“The term ‘ice cream’ shall be taken to 
mean and include the frozen product or 
mixture made from pasteurized cream, 
milk, or product of milk, sweetened with 
sugar, and with or without the use of 
wholesome flavoring extract, food gelatin, 
vegetable gum or other thickener, and 
which contains not less than eight per 
cent (8%) by weight, of milk (butter) 
fat. 

“It shall be termed adulterated if it con- 
tain less than eight (8%) by 
weight, of milk (butter) fat, or if it con- 
tain more than one per cent (1%) of 
pure, wholesome gelatin, vegetable gum, 


per cent 


or other thickener, or if it contain any 
added vegetable or mineral oils or fats.” 
Manufacturers must follow these regula- 
tions, so by buying from a reliable con- 
cern, a wholesome product is assured. 


Second Helpings 


The school lunchrooms in Berkeley, 
California, are being used to teach the 
children the fundamental principles of nu- 
trition, good food habits, better social ad- 
justments, responsibilities, and 
esthetic appreciation through a well co- 


civic 


ordinated school lunch program 

The Boys Home Economics class of 
Central High School, Muncie, Indiana, 
were given practical experience in meal- 
planning and serving by providing lunches 
for one hundred and sixty unemployed 
men during the two days that they were 
harvesting the community gardens for the 
Social Service Organization of the city. 

The food was prepared by the school 
foods class and the boys collected it in the 
school truck, and drove to the gardens 
where they served two dong lines of men 
in cafeteria style. 

The menu meat pie, 
browned potatoes, green beans, cold slaw, 


consisted of 


buttered rolls, cherry cobbler and coffee. 
The food costs were approximately twenty 
cents per person.—School Management 
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Desirable flavors: Fine, sweet, 
95 and over with pleasing creamy aroma. 








Desirable flavors: Fine, sweet, 
Total defects other than 
not over % point. 
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| BODY COLOR SALT | PACKAGE 
} 
clean, Perfect, firm, Pertect light or Perfect light or | Must be attractive, neat, clean, uni 
waxy. medium, medium. | form and sound 
clean. | Firm. Light or me- | Light or me | Free from mold, clean, uniform and 
flavor | dium. dium. | sound, 
| | 
7 ee - 
clean Firm. Light or me- Light or me Clean, uniform and sound 
dium, slight dium, well dis- 
curd, specks or solved, uni- 
flavor waviness. form, 
fairly Firm. Light or me Light or me Ciean, uniform and sound 
lium, uniform, dium, or high | 
| curd specks, well dissolved, 
waviness. uniform 
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SUGGESTED MENU 
FOR GIRLS 10-13 YRS 


J 
VITAMINES 


AsBee(eoe 


ORANGE JUICE 
1 MEDILI 


® 
NN a> 


1 POACHED EGC 


2 SUES OF TOAST 


VITAMINES 
i 


jeee B-(- 


1 TB OF BUTTER 


CREAM OF TOMATO SOUP 
1 CUP AND 2 WAFERS 


VITANOS —- 


OLIVE SANDWICH ON WHITE BREAD 


@ 88 
VITAMINES 
he Belee 
| MEDIUM APPLE 


: > 
SALMON ~ aaa 


IM 
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VITAMINES 
Aeee Boole 


BAKED CUSTARD- % CUP 





roc a rs 


ORANCE JUICE 
MILK 
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1 GLASS OF - 


LUNCH 
CREAM OF TOMATO SOUP 
OLIVE. SANDWICH 
GLASS OF MILK 
APPLE 


heoe Peers 


1 GLASS OF U 


DINNER 
SALMON LOAF 
CREAMED POTATOES 
SPINACH 
BREAD AND BUTTER 
BAKED CUSTARD 


UITAMIAES bes 


hee Booe(- 


1 SLICE WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 


“> TBS BUTTER 


we ee - 


SPINACH | CUP 
Mp TSP BUTTER 


VITAMINES 


Aeee Boe (ee 


BREAKFAST 


VITAMINES 
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LUN 


VITAMINES 


heee Booe(eee 


DINNER 








A Poster Programft 


AST month we published an account of the way in which the scif\wv 0 
lunches are handled in the Baltimore city schools. In that artist d 


Miss Faulkner mentioned the fact that a committee had worked MfoME 





a permanent set of posters explaining the daily food requirements, x 
that supplementary charts of individual foods that are served in RLs- 


cafeterias are also used to stimulate and maintain interest in the bapys— 


health material. It seemed to us that those who are engaged in teachiais- 


health through the school lunches might be interested in seeing someMfiys— 





these charts and knowing more of the work that has been done in o@The 


nection with them. 


The poster program in the 





IF YOU ARE A GIRL 14-18 YEARS 
OLD YOU NEED THIS MUCH 
FOOD EVERY DAY 
TO SUPPLY 


VITAMINES - +++ 


Ba++ 
C+++ 
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dla 


3altimore schools is largely the ideal so 


Miss Neva G. Lewis, who is the dietitij That 
in charge of the cafeteria at Forest P@ eat 
Senior High School in that city. Wh! 
director of the high school cafeteriajj7—I 
Hawaii, she became interested in woth} 
ing with the share system which is u 
so effectively in the posters sho 
Those who are familiar with Mg m: 
Rose’s book, ‘‘Food and Nutrition” (f5—' 
vised edition) will have no difficulty 
understanding the charts as they ha 
been worked out. For the benefit 
those who are not so familiar with te eli 
share system, we are quoting in pa@ebo 
from the material sent to all of t We 
school dietitians in Baltimore by trrgy 
committee of which Miss Lewis wepbrie 
chairman, miner 
As a key to the Nutrition Charts tRwall 
committee has compiled this concise @ For 
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w of the data used in preparing the posters. The daily food require- 


t depends upon age, sex and activity. 


)MEN 2200—3000 Calories per day 


2700—5000 Calories per day 


ts—10-13 Years 1800—2400 Calories per day 


eS fe Peete TeeTETEeT ere. 2300—3000 Calories per day 
ts—14-18 Years ..................--+2200—2600 Calories per day 
EE BONE piss neeeasenseeeess 2800—4000 Calories per day 


1a food will supply to the body. One calorie is a very tiny amount 
{so we usually talk about foods in terms of 100 calorie portions. 


eat should contain certain definite amounts of: 
|—Carbohydrates—(Starches-sugars) to supply heat and energy. 
)—Fats—to supply heat and energy. 


itissues. 
+-Minerals—(Chiefly calcium, phosphorous and iron)—for growth 


maintenance of the body, especially bones, teeth and blood. 
i—Vitamins (A, B, C, D, E, G)—Unknown as to chemical origin, but 
essary for growth and maintenance 

ithe body. 

$—Water—Body regulating and for IV 
elimination of waste products from 
body. 

We can express only the amount of 
ergy derived from food in terms of 
ories, but the proper amounts of 
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wally as important. 
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A FRUIT EACH DAY FOR MINERALS AND VITAMINES 


ull form the same as 
VITAMIN. for a grown up. 


quirement: 

14 to 18 years old, 
on 3000 calorie diet 
Energy 30 shares 
Protein 33 shares 

Calcium 43 shares 


a2 8e8 Phosphorus 23 
VITAMINE S shares 
— Iron 30 shares 
onal a PEACH | B.onl 10 to 13 years old on 
VITAMINS VITAMINES a 2000 calorie diet 
' Energy 20 shares 
TOMATO 1 amet Protein 20 shares 
B.W888 Calcium 43 shares 
VITAMINE S Phosphorus 23 
shares 
PEAR~| Iron 20 shares 


These daily re- 
quirements may be 
represented in graph 


Because vitamins 
are unknown yet as 
to chemical compo- 








VITAMINE S VITAMINE S, 
ABreCeee A*B+Cee 
ORANGE -1 BANANA~1 PINEAPPLE - % CUP 
Vi 


each of these per day in terms of grams 
is: Protein, 75 grams; calcium 67 grams; 
phosphorus 1.32 grams, iron .015 grams. 

We will still consider the 100 calorie 
portion as the most convenient unit for 
measuring the energy, adding to it the 
amount of protein, calcium, phosphorus 
and iron needed by the body for each 100 
calories of energy, and call this one share 
of the day’s diet. Accepting the stand- 
ard requirements for an adult as 3000 cal- 
ories per day, we could say an adult would 
need to eat 30 shares of food each day. 

But, if a person needed 2400 calories 
per day, the energy would be only 24 
shares, but the protein, calcium, phos- 
phorus and iron requirement would still 
be 30 shares each. This means the pro- 
tein and mineral requirement for grown- 
ups is the same regardless of occupation 
or sex. 

This daily requirement may be visual- 
ized in the form of a graph by five lines 
of equal length, one for energy, one for 
protein, one for calcium, one for phos- 
phorus, and one for iron. Now let us 
take one (1) inch as the length of the 
lines for one share (any length line de- 
sired may be used). 

On a 3000 Calorie diet, the day’s ratio 
would be represented-by 30 shares or 5 
lines each 30 inches long, or, on a 2400 
calorie diet, by an energy line 24 inches 
long and a line each for protein, calcium, 
phosphorus and iron 30 inches long. 

With children, we find because they are 
growing, building new muscles and bones 
and teeth, they will need more calcium 
and in some cases, more protein, and 
phosphorus every day than adults. (See 
charts I, II, IV and V, which are selected 
from the complete sets worked out in 
Baltimore.) 

Sherman and Rose give the following 
figures as adequate for the child’s re- 
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sition, we represent 
their presence in food by plus signs thus: 
4.4+.+ for foods that are excellent source 
of the vitamin 
+++ for foods that are good source of 
the vitamin 
+ for foods that are fair source of 
the vitamin 
The share of individual foods have been 
worked out the same as for the daily diet. 
(See illustrations III and VI.) Below are 
some of our common foods and _ the 
amounts for each: 





Foods ro) 4 >» 2 + se D 2 < 4 

s $s 28 ea 2s 85 

4 Wn an On AN An 
Apples 1 large 1. 0.26 0.52 0.45 0.96 
Bananas 1 large 1. 0.53 0.39 0.70 1.22 
Beans, string 2 C 2.22 4.78 2.86 5.30 
Butter iT 1 0.25 0.09 0.05 0.06 








Note: Additional foods are given in the book 
“Foundations of Nutrition’ revised edition by 
Mary Swartz Rose. Page 465-475. 
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Newer Knowledge of 


worked out on this share system, and 
which are used by all cafeterias, each 
school has its own method of stimu- 
lating interest and maintaining a good 
standard in the selection of the right 
foods for health. Lack of space makes it 
impossible for us to reproduce all the 
charts and posters we would like to 
show you, but perhaps a brief description 
of some of these will prove suggestive 
for your own schools. One, for instance, 


starts the day right by listing on the 
top of the poster the words “One oi 
Health’s Requirements—a Good Break- 
fast, a Good Lunch, a Good Dinner” Be- 
low are simple menus for a school lunch 
complete, and for supplementary foods to 
use with a lunch brought from home. 
Prices are given for the foods selected— 
in this particular case each menu costs 
8 cents. 

Another poster is headed “Steaming 
Hot Lunches for This Rainy Day.” Below 
are listed four menus, each meal costing 
15 cents, the menu arranged in a circle 
representing a plate, while in the center 
is displayed the daily “hot plate” for 10 
cents. The bottom of the poster carries 
these words “A Hot Food Aids Your 
Digestion.” 

Summer or hot weather appetites are 
tempted by a poster headed “Healthy 
and Cool.” This lists five suggestions for 
meals costing from 14 to 25 cents—foods 
selected for hot weather. 

Still another poster declares “Health is 
Wealth.” Under this are five boxes por- 
traying the virtues of spinach as an iron 
food; of milk as a builder; the daily re- 
quirements of fruits, vegetables and milk; 
“tomatoes as healthy as oranges”; and the 
composition of apples. 

For those who bring sandwiches from 
home, a poster has been planned that 
advises “Complete your Home Lunch with 
a Hot Food.” If you bring a sandwich 
or fruit from home, add one or more of 
the following hot foods—bowl of soup, 
cup of cocoa, a hot vegetable. 

These will give some idea of the en- 
thusiastic manner in which the schools 
are working. 

With my class of high school girls, 
writes Miss Lucy Wallen, I try to get be- 
fore them an understanding of the neces- 
sary changes and additions of foods as 
the individual goes through life. 

One step in the work of the girls is to 
plan suitable menus for children of kin- 
dergarten age. Through the cooperation 
of a kindergarten teacher in a neighbor 
school, the class serves a lunch to four 
children, two boys and two girls. . By this 
method the girls get practice in planning, 
buying, preparing, and serving the meal. 
At the same time the girls observe the 
children’s habits of eating and their con- 
sideration of others. Because children are 
interesting and worthy of being under- 
stood, I find this meal an excellent oppor- 
tunity to introduce child study. Therefore 
the plans include provision for entertain- 
ing the children while lunch is _ being 
served. The girls of the class bring suit- 
able toys and books. Watching these chil- 
dren at play the girls observe ability, in- 
dependence, initiativeness, fairness, etc. 

I find this lesson not only one of the 
most interesting to the class but to my- 
self, seeing the reaction of the girls to 
the lessons.—IJndiana Home Economics 
News Letter. 
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GREAT deal has been spoken and 

written about the importance of 

pupils helping to set up the ob- 
jectives for the units of work and the 
daily lessons. It was the privilege of the 
writer to observe a lesson recently in 
which this fundamental principle of edu- 
cation was put into practice. The lesson 
clearly demonstrated how eager children 
are to know and to help establish the 
goals toward which they will be work- 
ing. 

The distribution of time for the year 
among the various units of work for 
this eighth grade class in Home Eco- 
nomics had been planned by the teacher. 
The content of the units was left until 
the aims had been formulated. The class 
had had a year of Home Economics in the 
seventh grade which served as a basis 
for planning the new work. The distri- 
bution of time was as follows: 

(a) Foods and Health, 14 weeks; 

(b) Child Care, 6 weeks; 

(c) Vocations, 2 weeks; 

(d) Household Materials, 4 weeks; 

(e) Textiles and Clothing, 10 weeks. 

The important references to be used 
with each unit were included on the out- 
line. Note that the units are organized 
with reference to a school year of 36 
weeks in contrast with the usual semes- 
ter plan which has been partially dis- 
carded in this school. 

Preservation of food in the home was 
the first sub-division of the Foods and 
Health unit and it had been completed. 
The class of 25 girls was anxious for the 
next work. “You have seen the pro- 
gram for the year’s work. You know 
we have allowed fourteen weeks for our 
work in Foods and Health. We have 
eight weeks, or just 40 lessons for the 
remainder of the unit. What are the 
things you would like to learn about 
foods in the time we have left?” A few 
minutes were given for thinking. The 
first response to the question was, “I 
should like to know more about foods 
for lunches and suppers.” Then fol- 
lowed a very lively discussion in which 
a number of suggestions were made. 
These included such aims as—to learn 
more about how to entertain with par- 
ticular mention of how to be a good 
hostess and how to carry on a conversa- 
tion; to learn to eat foods I do not like. 
Under the preparation of foods, which 
came not first in the list, were requests 
to prepare salads, soups, desserts, meats, 
sandwiches, cakes, breads and _ lastly 
candy. 

Were these objectives sufficient? As 
an observer I was asking myself if prob- 
lems of management, marketing, and 
economy were to be included at all. 
How would the interest be maintained 
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Pupil Objectives for a Unit in Home Economics 


By Mary Beeman 


Head of Home Economics Department 
Ball State Teachers College 


and the transition made to such ques- 
tions? But it was successfully done. 
The teacher wrote on the board the aims 
as developed up to this point. Then she 
recalled with the pupils the first very 
simple meal the class had prepared last 
year, when, with all their hurrying about 
they were unable to get everything fin- 
ished in an hour and half, and com- 
mented how much more they had been 
able to do in the preparation of the last 
meal of the previous year. This year 
they were to have 55 minute periods and 
how would they be able to get all these 
things done, referring to the aims 
written on the board. Instantly there 
came suggestions that improvement in 
management of time and methods of 
work were needed. So another objective 
was added. Then turning to one of the 
pupils the teacher asked her if she were 
to buy tomatoes for soup for her family 
that day for lunch, how many would she 
purchase? June replied, “I think I would 
buy two number two cans.” Knowing 
the family as she did, the teacher an- 
swered, “You would not need that many. 
That would be extravagant.” Quite nat- 
urally this led the class to see that they 









experience in marketing. To 


needed 
learn more about how to purchase foods 
wisely and economically became another 
objective. Another question was asked. 
This time it was to stimulate thinking in 
terms of greater economy. “What are 
some of the ways in which the food 
planning in your homes this year differs 
from other years?” The replies to this 
question centered upon ways by which 
money for food bills was being saved. 
This discussion led to the establishment 
of economy of money as another aim, 

When the bell rang the list of objec- 
tives set up by pupils and teacher work- 
ing together might have been grouped 
under a few headings. There were those 
that had to do with acquiring good 
habits and attitudes toward food and 
food service and in entertaining; skills 
were found in the preparation of foods 
and meals and in marketing; and man- 
agement was emphasized in relation to 
time, energy and money. 

There should be no aimless drifting 
about or waste time in this class. Each 
pupil was alert and took an active part 
in setting up very definite goals toward 
which to work. Such enthusiasm is 
bound to carry over into the lessons 
which follow. For it is the plan of the 
teacher to work out with the class speci- 
fic aims for each lesson. 


The Homemaking Department 
As a Social Unit 


Bess Swenner 


The homemaking department in Curtis 
High School, St. George, New York, has 
been doing its bit during the depression 
in a way that is mutually beneficial. The 
social Staten 
Island gave the department figures, result- 
ing from case studies, showing the wages 
of a number of families, the number in 


service organization on 


the families and the ages, and the monthly 
expenditure of for rent. The 
students in the nutrition class in high 


school, using this information as a guide, 


money 


attempted to divide the wages so that they 
would cover all necessities, if possible; 
and, on the amounts allotted to food, to 
plan weekly menus for the families. 
Many nationalities were represented in 
the case studies sent to the school; namely, 
Syrian, German, Italian, 
The first problem present- 


English, and 
Norwegian. 
ing itself was to know the food habits of 
the nationalities represented and the pos- 
sibilities for purchasing the foods in the 
stores. The school and city libraries and 
friends of the students were a fertile field 
for information on the subject. 

The students discovered that grocery 


stores will give away a large amount of 
green vegetables and fruits that are just 
past the stage of being called fresh, yet 
are in edible condition. These add im- 
mensely to the health value of a diet when 
the money is not adequate to include them 
in the menu. They also found that hotels 
and restaurants are willing to give away 
food that cannot be carried over, pro- 
vided the people call at a given time for 
it each evening and bring pans in which 
to carry it away. These two investigations 
helped greatly to satisfy the minds of the 
students when they knew that the menus 
they planned and the market lists they 
developed were far below the standards 
for minimum health requirements 

There were babies in some of the fam- 
ilies, and the class developed a pamphlet 
on infant feeding, written in simple 
language, that may be used by the mothers. 

The outcomes of the project were mani- 
fold: 

First. It impressed upon the students 
what constitutes an adequate dict for 
health 


(Continued on page 399) 
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Facts for Food Teachers 
Cooking Vegetables 


N PREPARING vegetables, we wish to 
[ preserve the color, the shape, and the 
vitamins and minerals which are soluble 
in water and easily carried away in steam. 
This last consideration, perhaps, is most 
important; but, if the vegetables are not 
sufficiently attractive for eating, all of 
our care to conserve food value is of no 
avail. We mistakenly cook cabbage in a 
large quantity of rapidly boiling salted 
water, and throw away that water, rich in 
vegetable juice, because it does not seem 
to be a suitable flavor to work into soups. 
Cabbage should be shredded, to make it 
cook more evenly and quickly, thus re- 
quiring about eight minutes. The water 
is drained off leaving the cabbage shape- 
ly, with considerable bulk, barely tender, 
and of a delicate green. Seasoned with 
butter, bacon drippings, chopped dried 
beef or baked ham, it is a far different 
vegetable from that mushy, limp, brown, 
quartered head of cabbage thrown into the 
pot of meat in former days. 

Cabbage, really, should not be cooked. 
When crisp, and the greener the better, 
it is made into a salad, and either grated, 
shredded, or chopped, or with nuts, salad 
dressing, raisins, pimentos, pickles, or 
olives. 

Some 


vegetables are 


utensils for cooking 
herewith. The 


splendid 
shown 
small cast aluminum saucepan has a cool 
wooden handle with hook for hanging on 
the wall. The cover fits closely, making 
a steam-tight fitting so long as the fire is 
low. If the food boils too hard, the lid 
is lifted. The thick bottom allows the 
cooking of some vegetables with only five 
tablespoonfuls of water, spinach with only 
the water clinging to it; while potatoes 
may be baked over one burner. In order 
to accomplish these things, the flame must 
be low. Otherwise there will be danger 
of boiling dry and scorching. If one can- 
not be sure of this point, it is better to 
add one-half to three-fourths cupful of 


water. 
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By 
Doris W. McCray 


The same is true of the waterless cook- 
er. The water should be added to the 
bottom of the cooker, but not any to the 
pans of vegetables which are stacked 
above each other. The size cooker shown 
will cook a large pot roast in addition to 
the vegetables. The specially constructed 
bottom protects from excess heat. How- 
ever the flame must be low, to avoid es- 
cape of all the liquid as steam through the 
vent in the cover. 

The dark blue utensil is a steam double 
boiler, consisting of a food pan, which 
fits securely over a water pan, and a 
cover, which fits both. Holes near the top 
of the food pan admit steam directly in 
upon and around the food. (In an ordi- 
nary double boiler, the food pan simply 
extends down into the water pan.) Drain 
holes in the rim of the food pan permit 
steam, which condenses on the cover, to 
drip back into the water pan. So, we 
have a tightly covered double boiler that 
also allows direct steam to come in con- 
tact with the food. It differs from the 
regular steamer, however, for the latter 
has holes clear across the inset pan in- 
stead of just at the upper edge of the 
sides. You can see the advantage of this 
plan in cooking sweet corn, rice, peas, and 
all of the usual delicately flavored foods. 

The smal] enameled-ware saucepan is a 
lovely cream color, with rims and handle 
in a charming shade of green. The sides 
are straight, and the cover fits closely. 

Green colored vegetables should not be 
too closely covered. The lid is lifted oc- 
casionally. Putting in soda should be 
avoided, because of its effect upon vitamin 
C. The large, white saucepan with blue 
trimmings, is recommended for its size; 
for, if a saucepan is large enough for the 
amount of food it contains, it will not boil 
over, even it it boils hard. 


Colored Wrappers Found to 
Check Food Spoilage 


Color has a practical as well as an 
esthetic value in wrapping foodstuffs to 
be stored for some time. Most colors 
permit the passage of the rays of light 
that promote spoilage. Only two—grass 
green and black—shut out those rays, the 
green, like the chlorophyll of plants, by 
absorbing the photochemically active 
wave lengths of: light and the black by 
absorbing practically all the rays. 

The effect of light on the deterioration 
of oil-bearing foods was shown in a 
recent study by food research chemists 
in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In one test two lots of the same meal 
were stored side by side for about a year, 
one in a glass bottle exposed to the direct 
sunlight and the other in a glass bottle 
wrapped in black paper. The meal in the 
wrapped bottle was fresh and sweet when 
removed; that in the unprotected bottle 
was spoiled, with a very rancid odor. 

In another test a set of vials, one con- 
taining lard, one butter, and one salad 
oli, was placed in each of 10 compart- 
ments, each compartment was covered 
with glass of a different shade, and the 
whole frame was exposed to sunlight. 
At the end of the experiment the material 
kept under the grass-green glass was still 
sweet, while that kept under the glass of 
any other shade of green, as well as of 
the different shades of blue, purple, yel- 
low, orange and red, was_ distinctly 
rancid. The same results were obtained 
with oil-bearing foods wrapped in cello- 
phane of varying hues. 


The Use of Cotton In Making 
Hooked Rugs 


In these economical days every one is 
interested in making good use of all ma- 
terials on hand, and the revival of interest 
in things colonial has suggested an advan- 
tageous extension of the use of cotton for 
making hooked rugs. 

Hooked rugs require a strong, loosely 
woven foundation fabric, a filler material, 
and a protective lining. For all three of 
these parts, cotton can be used. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
recently undertook to develop a good cot- 
ton foundation fabric to overcome some of 
the drawbacks of the commonly used jute 
burlap and other foundation materials, 
and provide an outlet for more short- 
staple cotton. 

Two promising cotton foundation fab- 
rics were selected from a number designed 
experimentally. They were tested for 
tensile strength, thread count, weight per 
square yard, and thickness. These fabrics 
are similar in structure to burlap, but 
stronger in the warp yarns and less likely 
to deteriorate from moisture and sunlight. 
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without caffeine 


as a diet supplement 
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COFFEE-DRINKING is a great American custom. Yet many 
people who drink coffee at night find it difficult to get to 
sleep. In these instances, Kaffee Hag Coffee proves its 


unusual value. 


Here is “real coffee that lets you sleep.” It brings all 
the benefits of a warm drink at night . . . without the 
harmful effects of caffeine. 

Kellogg’s Kaffee Hag Coffee is simply a fine blend of 
coffee from which 97% of the caffeine and all the 
indigestible wax have been removed. Experts praise the 
flavor of this new, improved coffee. They say it is unsur- 
passed for aroma and cup qualities by any other fine coffee. 

Won't you try this delicious coffee? Write to the 
Kellogg Company for a generous free sample. We want 
you to taste for yourself this wonderful blend of fine coffees. 
Use the coupon below. 

ic e ® 


Kellogg Company, Dept. V-12, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me, free, a 4-pound can of Kaffee Hag Coffee. (Offer 


good in U.S. A. only.) 


Name 


Address 
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Book Reviews 


House Design, Construction, and Equip- 
ment. Reports of the committee on De- 
sign (William S. Parker, Chairman), 
Construction (Albert P. Greensfelder, 
Chairman), and Fundamental Equipment 
(Collins P. Bliss, Chairman). Edited by 
John M. Gries and James Ford. Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership, Washington, D. C., 
1932. 

The reports of committees from this 
conference are awaited with interest and 
receive well-merited attention as the con- 
sidered opinions of a group of leading 
specialists in the fields they cover. They 
are particularly noteworthy as being prac- 
tical, constructive analyses of present con- 
ditions which contain the conclusions 
drawn from those analyses by experts, and 
suggestions for progress in special fields. 

This volume deals with the more funda- 
mental of homemaking—the 
houses we live in, how they are planned 
and how they are built, together with such 
matters as heating, lighting, ventilation, 
and plumbing. It is an eminently prac- 
tical book, which leaves theory behind 
and examines the actual data on Amer- 
ican houses—what they are and trends 
in their design and equipment. The first 
section states the problem, surveys the 
field, gives us trends in present-day de- 
sign, and statistics on costs of recent 
dwellings and the methods of commercial 
builders. The committee then tries to 
determine the quality of the small house 
now being built in relation to its cost, and 
the use-value of various types of single- 
family and multi-family dwellings. The 
section closes with a detailed score-card 
for a house. The recommendations in 
this section are concrete, practical, and 


aspects 


far-reaching, 

The report of the committee on con- 
struction is of less general interest to per- 
actively connected with the 
building industry or definitely contemplat- 


sons not 


ing the purchase or building of a home; 
to such poeple, it would be invaluable. 
However, the appendix, “Small House 
Survey,” contains floor plans, descriptions, 
costs, and photographs of numerous typ- 
ical small houses in various sections of the 
country and could be used to great advan- 
tage in a housing course. 

The section on fundamental equipment 
treats the problems in its province in great 
detail and contains exhaustive research on 
many points pertaining directly to the sub- 
ject of home economics. The sections on 
plumbing and sanitation and on refrigera- 
tion should prove especially useful. 

The book is very well indexed 


—M. E. B. 
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Homemaking, Home Furnishing, and 
Information Services. Report of the 
committees on homemaking—Housing and 
Family Life (Martha Van Rennselaer, 
Chairman), Home Furnishing and Deco- 
ration (Ruth L. Sparks, Chairman), and 
Home Information Services and Centers 
(Pearl Chairman). Edited by 
John Gries and James Ford. The Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership, Washington, D. C. 
1932. 

This volume is packed full of material 
of definite, practical use to the home eco- 
nomics teacher. It sets up standards for 
home life which should be attainable by 
the average family, and analyses actual 
conditions to show just what would help 
such a family to approach them. The sec- 
ond part of the book treats of home fur- 
nishing on a budget basis, with suggestions 
for training homemakers to know enough 
about the subject to be able to create a 
pleasant home on a very limited budget; 
Part III analyses present channels for 
educating public and manufacturers about 
home furnishings, and lists such organiza- 
tions, their scope and the work they carry 
on, 

These reports outline a plan for improv- 
ing the American home which is of great 
interest and seems to be very practical. It 
should be of great value to the home 
economist. 

The volume is indexed, but there is no 
general bibliography. 


Chase, 


—M. E. B. 

Household Management and Kitchens. 
Reports of the committees on Household 
Management (Effie I. Riatt, Chairman) 
and on Kitchens and Other Work Centers 
(Abby L. Marlatt, Chairman). Edited by 
John M. Gries and James Ford. The 
President’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, Washington, D. C. 
1932. 

As the committees concerned in making 
out this report consist largely of leaders 
in the field of home economics, the book is 
of particular interest and value in home 
economics work. The committees have 
kept constantly in mind the objective of a 
well-regulated household in which the 
necessary labor is done with maximum ef- 
ficiency, subordinating the work of run- 
ning a house to the greater values of fam- 
ily relationships and maximum service of 
the home to its inhabitants. With this 
aim in mind, fundamental needs of the 
modern family are analysed, relative 
values in household management dis- 
cussed, and standards for housekeeping 
set up. 

When this has been accomplished, the 


committee approaches the questions of ef- 
ficient interior design—analysing the parts 
of the home and their arrangement in the 
light of family needs—and discusses stor- 
age spaces and materials and _ finishes. 
Then follow time studies, management 
studies, efficiency studies, and an analysis 
of the possibilities of sharing responsibil- 
ities and of the question of domestic serv- 
ice. The last part of this section is de- 
voted to the purchasing problems which 
confront the modern housewife, with rec- 
ommendations, and to budget keeping and 
analysis, 

The report of the committee on kitchens 
is both technical and exhaustive. Every 
detail of the modern kitchen is taken up, 
and here the home economist will find, as- 
sembled and coordinated, the very best 
thought and data on the subject which is 
of vital interest to her in her profession. 

The report is provided with a good index. 


—M. E. B. 





Weddings, by Helen Ufford. Butterick 
Publishing Co., New York, 1932. $1.00. 

This attractive and practical book is in- 
tended to smooth the way of the prospec- 
tive bride in the preparations for her wed- 
ding. It takes up all the points which 
might be doubtful or get overlooked in 
addition to giving sound advice about how 
to organize any kind of wedding. Each 
topic is taken up in chronological order, 
starting with the engagement and the cus- 
toms and etiquette of the occasion. 

Under “Planning the Wedding,” Miss 
Ufford discusses the possible varying de- 
grees of formality and correct usage for 
all of them, such details, as catering, wed- 
ding invitations and announcements, et 
cetera. The book contains actual samples 
of wedding invitations and announce- 
ments of various types, engraved in cor- 
rect form on correct paper. These are 
pasted in and may be taken out to serve 
as a guide for the bride’s stationer. 

“Details of the Wedding” carries the 
bride and her family through every phase 
of the plans, including costumes, etiquette, 
gifts, music, and the reception. Sample 
menus are included. 

This book should make an excellent ad- 
dition to the reference library of the 
Home Economics Department, and would 
be useful to junior and senior high school 
students in classes covering etiquette. 

—M. E. B. 


When You Give a Party, gives in detail 
a menu for a bridge luncheon, a dinner 
party and an afternoon tea with a number 
of suggestions for foods and service. It 
is distributed by the National Canners 
Association free of charge. 
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Dietetics with the People of 
Other Lands 


Berkeley High School 
offers something unusual 
in the form of food study 


Elinor Burt 
Berkeley, Calif. 


The world comes into the kitchen of 
the Berkeley High School, in Berkeley, 
California, and out of it comes a lesson 
in dietetics. In this course students are 
given an understanding of the foods of 
foreign nations, where they are superior, 
and their contribution to the American 
diet; an interest in art through the prepa- 
ration and serving of luncheons; an intro- 
duction to the chemical and physiological 
division of the family finances through 
proper food selection; a commercial 
knowledge of the world markets, adver- 
tising and retail buying; a mathematical 
division of the family finances through 
the budget; an introduction to foreign 
terms and names and an appreciation of 
foreign economy. They learn to recog- 
nize the supremacy of French blends, 
appearance and thrift; of Italy’s economy 
in meats and pastes; Germany’s preserved 
meats and desserts; Scandinavia’s dairy 
products and fish; Britain’s meat and tea 
cakes; Spain’s entrées and relishes; and 
the tea and rice of the Orient. 

The class never seems to be aware of 
the fact that this is a course in dietetics, 
yet by the end of the term every student 
realizes why climate, age, exercise, occu- 
pation, sex and geographical location in- 
fluence the selection of food. In giving 
this course the “foreign touch,” they are 
able to create interesting and suitable 
menus for various occasions. Each coun- 
try is studied for a period of two weeks. 
Recipes, cook books and typical dishes 
are studied and a luncheon given for each 
nation, 

The class assignments include luncheon 
menus of each nation and each contains 
the amount, cost, market list, color scheme 
and flowers. They also study how each 
nation is able to maintain a balanced diet 
through suitable menus for the country 
and the individual. 

Here are some typical examples: 

1. Computing a balanced French menu, 
with required calories suitable for a French 
guide. 

2. Compiling an Italian menu suitable 
in calories and balance for an Italian 
laborer. 

3. Special menu studied with caloric 
values for a Spanish storekeeper. 

4. (a) Study of a menu suitable for the 
cold climate of the Swedish fisherman. 


(b) A written comparison of the 
menu of the Swedish fisherman and the 
Spanish storekeeper. 

5. Computing menus for 
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school girl with reference to the correct 
number of calories for the whole day. 

6. Suitable made for an 
English seamstress. 

7. Computing daily food requirements 
for “Self.” 

8. Dietetic 
studied with 
growing child. 

9. Study is made from infancy to old 
age. 

10. Invalid diets in America studied. 

A general introduction is first necessary 
to prepare the students for that which is 
Here, they are given an his- 


menus are 


the family are 
reference to the 


needs of 
special 


to come. 








torical and geographical background in 
the world of foods and cookery. Intro- 
ductions to foreign cook books are read; 
magazines are collected; the journey of 
foods and their markets studied ; our com- 
mercial dependence summarized; general 
food principles and daily food require- 
ments reviewed. 

A general course is first offered. ‘For- 
eign Cookery” is for the second term. 
Students work harder and are much more 
interested in this work that is kept alive 
in this practical way. Repetition makes 
thoughts stick but variety makes them 


click. 





~ CARNATION POUND CAKE 


1 cup butter % tsp. mace 


4 cup Carnation Milk 


y 

1% cups pastry flour 3 eggs, separated 
2 tsp. baking powder 1! 
1 


1 tsp. salt 1/3 eups sugar 


Y% tsp. vanilla 


Cream butter thoroughly. Add flour, 
sifted with baking powder, salt and 
mace, a little at a time, working in well. 
Beat egg yolks. Add milk and sugar, 
then add to first mixture. Add stiffly 
beaten egg whites and beat until batter 
resembles a thick hard sauce. Add 
vanilla and pour at once into paper- 
lined ungreased cake pan. Bake in a 
moderate oven (325-350°F.) about 1 
hour. Yield: 1 loaf cake. 











Pound cake 





comes into its own again with this 
delightfully economical recipe 


A cake of elegant tradition is pound 
cake. But a cake, too, of the days 
when recipes spoke lightly of a 
pound of butter and a dozen eggs. 

Wasn’t there some way, we won- 
dered, to restore pound cake to its 
honored place again—to keep its 
unique deliciousness but harmonize 
its rich notions with present-day 
ideas of cooking economy ? 

We've done it! With that depend- 
able mainstay of good cooks and 
wise~-Carnation Milk. This Carna- 
tion Pound Cake is a masterpiece— 
as fine of texture as velvet. Firm 
and golden and delicately brown. 


“From Contented Cows” 


Carnation 


Copyright, 1932, 
by Carnation Co. 


WorRLp’s LARGEST-SELLING 





BRAND OF 


And it keeps marvelously. Try it! 
You'll learn more about the merits 
of Carnation Milk—its convenience, 
economy, dependability and cooking 
benefits—from this one recipe than 
we could tell you in many words, 

Send for the free Carnation Book 
of recipes. Ask, too, for the Carna- 
tion Baby-Feeding Book, telling why 
the greatest authorities recommend 
Carnation as an ideal milk for bottle- 
fed babies. Address Carnation 
Company, 751 Milwaukee Gas Light 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 852 
Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Washington; 
or Aylmer, Ontario. 





EvAPORATED MILK 
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merry parade of clowns and ani- 
mals. It’s amusing —decorative — 
fun to create. The cut-out spool 
toys are just the thing for a little 
rest-interlude in class work— for 
enlivening a luncheon table—for 
holiday party favors. 

They are quickly made. Each toy 
is clearly marked where it is to be 
cut. Spools 
and scissors 
are all the 





materials re- 
quired. No paste is necessary. 
Use the Convenient Coupon Below 
All six cut-out spool toys—a com- 
plete circus, gay with color and 
action, ready to cut and fold—are 
only 5 cents a set—3 cents if you 
order more than ten sets. Send 
in your order today, in time for 
Christmas parties. 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Box 551, Newark, N. J.- Department 41-Z 


Please send me sets of the Spool-Toy 





Circus Parade. | enclose 


(Less than 10 sets—5c per set. 
Ten sets or more—3c per set.) 





Nome (Please print) 





Street (or R. F. D.) 





City State 
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The Feast of the Magi 


(Continued from page 373) 

And whence thou mayst bear apples enow! 
Hats full! caps full! 
Bushel-bushel-sacks full, 
\nd my pockets full too! Huzza!” 
is an old familiar wassailing song of 
where, in olden days, the 
farmer and his men were accustomed to 
drink a pitcher of cider on Epiphany Eve, 
as they stood in a circle about the finest 
apple tree in the orchard. 

Among the southern Slavs the fruit 
trees are scattered with a bit of the Yule- 
log ashes and the farm animals are greet- 


Devonshire 


ed ceremoniously with a sprinkling of 
corn and wine to make them healthy and 
productive. Although the quaint custom 
of wassailing trees and animals is regard- 
ed by some as merely the peasant’s offer- 
ing to the spirits of the dead, it is gen- 
erally believed to denote a faith in the 
fertilizing power of the holy season. 

In the hearts of children everywhere, 


| the Magi Kings are not the dim and for- 


hidding monarchs of the past, who are 
laden with cold gifts of jewels and gold 
and precious myrrh. They are, rather, 
wise, kindly men who, on their way to 
3ethlehem, leave presents for boys and 
girls of many lands. On such intimate 
terms, indeed, are the children with these 
Kings of the East, that in some parts of 
Europe they go forth to meet them on the 
eve of their festival. Perhaps their youth- 
ful eyes see the splendor of the Kings and 


their train reflected in the glory of the 


| sunset sky! 





| parts 


Who can tell? But surely 
the children recognize their friends, the 
Magi, in the strolling holiday players, 
who go from village to village, and enact 
the familiar Epiphany scenes to their 
breathless, eager eyed audience. The joy 
of the Epiphany play is complete, save 
for the thought that it brings to a close 
the festivities of the holiday season, and 
the children for another twelve 
months from the beloved showman and his 
family, who make for them a_ living 
reality of the legendary Kings of the East. 


“Noel is leaving us, 
Sad ’tis to tell, 

But he will come again, 
Adieu, Noel. 


His wife and his children 
Weep as they go; 
On a gray horse 
They ride thro’ the snow. 


Colin and Margot 
In their red capes, 
Laden with wine, 
And walnuts and grapes. 


The Kings ride away 
In the snow and the rain, 


After twelve months 
We shall see them again.” 


The Na- 


x 


« Adieu Noel, by R. L. Gales. 


| tion (London), December 10, 1910. 


Adopting the Home Econom- 


ics Program to Indian Life 
(Continued from page 375) 
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A clothes closet made in home economics 
class. 


over the camp fire simple, well balanced 
meals. Reflector ovens were constructed 
and used, hot breads were baked in two 
iron frying pans that were completely 
covered with warm coals, and Dutch 
ovens were used for all types of cooking. 


II. Home Situation. 

The Navajos raise sheep and goats and 
it is possible for most families to keep a 
herd of milk goats. Many families, how- 
ever, are not interested in keeping them 
and other families that have the goats 
do not use the milk, 


Teaching Problems. 

Since the above conditions exist in the 
home the teachers have encouraged the 
use of goat’s milk and many of the home 
economics’ departments have one or more 
goats that are milked and cared for by the 
girls. The making of cheese from goat’s 
milk, ways to include milk in the diet, the 
care of milk in the home, feeding experi- 
ments with rats to show the value of 
goat’s milk, are among the problems stud- 
ied. At some schools goat’s milk has been 
used in all class work, 

Home life among the Indians is gradu- 
ally changing and the home economics 
teacher must be aware of these changes 
and must modify her program according- 
ly. This will only be possible if the teach- 
ers plan their class problems after a care- 
ful study of home conditions and if they 
are alert to the influence that their girls 
have on home life after they have left the 
school. 
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Notes of Interest 


A series of excellent food cutouts may 
be obtained from the Health Education 
Department of the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, Inc., 11 East 42nd 
Street, New York. A set will be sent 
free to any superintendent or school 
principal on request. The series depict 
the proper foods for breakfast, luncheon 
and dinner in colored cutouts of the vari- 
ous foods, three-quarters their actual size. 
The reproductions are on very heavy pa- 
per and are suitable for classroom use. 
Suggestions for teachers are given which 
include objectives, suggestions for projects 
and activities, as well as general food in- 
formation. In the grades three, four and 
five, the models lend themselves to work 
on the selection of food, the planning of a 
meal, the selection of a meal in a cafe- 
teria, and language activities growing out 
of such work. Very successful results 
have been obtained and tremendous inter- 
est developed in the fifth and sixth grades, 
where the pupils have made additional 
models and set up a cafeteria. This is op- 
portunity not only to run a cafeteria with 
its various activities, but it also gives prac- 
tice in selecting a meal and in judging the 
food value of the trays selected by the in- 
dividual child. In the seventh and eighth 
grades, the pupils should be ready to bal- 
ance the three meals of the day. This has 
been found to have an effective carry-over 
into the pupils’ home life, both in eating 
and marketing. In addition to classroom 
work, these models are useful in home 
economics classes and in cafeteria promo- 
tional work. 





A recent survey of the frozen food in- 
dustry made by the Frozen Foods Associ- 
ation of America shows that at present 
there are between 60 and 70 separate and 
distinct food products which are being 
frozen and sold commercially. This total 
does not include each different cut of 
meat, but lists these under the three head- 
ings of beef, lamb, pork. The list in- 
cludes strawberries, blackberries and rasp- 
berries, peas, corn, spinach, cherries, 
shrimp, orange juice, tomato juice, oysters, 
fish. The success of freezing foods as a 
method of preservation is well established 
and its ability to maintain flavor is one of 
the chief reasons for this success. 





So far as possible, products are frozen 
at the moment when their flavor is best, 
whether it be immediately after picking, 
as in the case of most fruits and vege- 
tables, or some time after killing, as is the 
case with meats. When defrosted, these 
products still have the flavor which char- 
acterizes them when they were frozen and 
it is because of this characteristic that they 
they are finding such ready popular ac- 
ceptance. 
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The milk commission of the New York 
City Department of Health, in its inves- 
tigation of loose milk as sold in that city, 
has reported that such milk is a potential 
health hazard. It has recommended, there- 
fore, that after January 1, 1933, the sale of 
unbottled milk shall be prohibited except 
to hospitals and other institutions, and 
for cooking and manufacturing purposes 
in restaurants, bakeries, and manufactur- 
ing establishments. Such distribution 
would be made under regulations pre- 
scribed by the board of health, the com- 
mission recommending that the milk be 
sold only in large cans filled and sealed 
at the pasteurizing plant.—U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, Washington. 

The use of calcium phosphate to pre- 
vent lumping in soft sugar was described 
by H. V. Moss, chief chemist of the Provi- 
dent Chemical Works of St. Louis in a 
paper presented before the American 
Chemical Society at its recent meeting in 
Denver. “Calcium phosphate seems es- 
pecially suitable for use as a sugar con- 
ditioner,” said Mr. Moss, “because recent 
bio-chemical research has shown that it is 
a valuable addition to the diet. Unusually 
free-flowing properties are imparted to 
sugar by the use of calcium phosphate. 
Tests showed that the phosphated sugar 
flowed more freely than did pure sugar 
and much more freely than sugar condi- 
tioned in the manner with 
The addition of one percent of 


ordinary 
starch.” 
tri-calcium phosphate completely prevent- 
ed the formation of lumps in XXXX pow- 
dered sugar on standing 53 days under 
normal summer conditions prevailing in 
St. Louis. Mr. Moss stated that cold 
sugar icings for cakes made with the 
phosphated sugar set up rapidly and 
showed a good grain and texture. They 
maintained their original consistency bet- 
ter than those made with starch-condi- 
tioned sugars, and the slightly uncooked 
taste, due to starch, was eliminated. 
Helpful suggestions for competitive or 
non-competitive exhibits in home econom- 
ics have been brought together by Mrs. 
Anita Shamel and published in Exhibit 
3ulletin No. 1, Dept. of Household Science, 
Illinois Farmers’ Inst., Springfield, III. 





Twenty members of the Virgie 4-H 
Club in Pike County, Ky., are putting 
their 4-H food club work into immediate 
use by preparing meals for poor children, 
according to Marie E, Fortenbery, county 
home demonstration agent. Food donated 
by friends was prepared and served to 
150 undernourished children. Tomatoes, 
oatmeal, prunes, milk, soup, and cocoa 
were among the foods distributed.—E.rt 
Service Review. 


Bob Evans Offers 


HANDICOAT 


Style 88 
Number Retailing at 




















No. 88-—Sises 14 to 
46 in white broadeloth 
er in blue, green, rose, 
er orchid broadeloth. 


Featuring the new Modern 
Silhouette—the “last word”’ 


. . » Handy, indeed! Goes on and off 
as easily as a wrap. 


. .. Smart as a frock. Fashioned to 
be form-fitting for every type. Note 
princess flare back and one piece 
front which insures graceful lines 
and perfect fit. 


. . » The apron wrap that will not 
open when you sit down. 


. . . The two-way front may be wrapt 
either to the left or to the right with 
equally smart effect. 


: . A durable, wearable, likeable 
utility dress. 





This Bob Evans | : 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF Guarantee 


fesse UNIFORMS of Quality 











JACOBS BROTHERS, Inc. 
501 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Please tell me where I ean purchase Handicoat 
Style No. 88 in my city. Also send Style 
Booklet SHE 


Address .......-- . ; City . 
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Home Economics 
Students 
can now obtain 


these 3 pieces of 
PYREX WARE 





XPERIENCED directors of Home 

Economics in 43 good colleges and 
schools have found that these 3 dishes 
are the handiest, the most essential, in 
the entire Pyrex line . the 8-oz. 
covered casserole, custard cup, and 
6-oz. individual deep-pie dish. 


And now—for the small sum of 60c 
—each student in your class can have 
the handy set that experts recommend. 


Sparkling, heat-resistant glass oven- 
ware always ready for triple duty... 
in the oven, refrigerator . . . or on the 
table. Contents completely visible in 
baking—a practical safeguard against 
undercooked or scorched foods. 


Your local dealer in Pyrex Oven- 
ware will order as many 60c sets as 
you need. Every piece of Pyrex Ware 
carries a two-year replacement guar- 
antee against breakage from oven heat. 


PYREX OVENWARE 


5¢--10¢ --15¢-- and up 


“PYREX” is the registered trade-mark of 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., and 
indicates their brand of resistant glass. 
These prices in effect in United States only. 
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| Exactness in Recording Cloth- 
ing Results in the 
Class Room 


Christine Spraker 


Clothing Instructor, High School, 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 


In advanced High School courses in 
Clothing it becomes difficult to keep an ac- 
curate record of a girl’s progress. Due 
to large classes and a limited amount of 
time, often the teacher is unable to recall 
just the exact garment the pupil is con- 
structing. To overcome this and make 
the “memory work” simpler for the 
teacher, the following plan was success- 
fully used. 

When the pupil has made her final 
choice of both pattern and material she is 
given a sheet of thin tracing paper. This 
paper may be purchased by the roll at an 
art supply store or, for economy’s sake 
the thin tissue sheets which cover the blue 
stencils used in a mimeograph machine 
may be well utilized. The school offices 
have hundreds of these which are thrown 
away. The pupil makes a tracing from 
the style magazine, copies the number of 
the pattern and the size she will use. She 
also attaches a sample of the material and 
trimmings. This paper is filed with the 
teacher. 

As the garment progresses she may add 
in writing any adjustments she has had 
to make such as, increased hip measure, 
longer or shorter sleeve length, alterations 
at the shoulders, etc. With this record 
if she uses another style pattern of the 
same make for her second garment she 
can watch for the slight differences and 
make her fittings with a more definite 
knowledge. The cost and number of 
yards can be tabulated and from this a 
budget may be worked out for future 
expenditures. All pupils in the class will 
be benefitted by each other’s records, 

These sketches are filed from year to 
year. New measurements and sizes of 
patterns can be added as the girl grows 
in stature. She learns to study herself, 
she can clearly see how has advanced in 
her choice of. clothes and can establish 
a personal style. Her sense of color and 
proportion is developed. Also she has 
become a better shopper, and can keenly 
appreciate values either in materials by 
the yard or-in ready-to-wear garments. 





| Home Economics and the 
Girl 


Home economics gives to a girl the de- 
sire to do well what women have done 
for centuries—work in the home. It de- 
velops the right attitude of mind toward 
| duties women must needs do. 
| Girls trained in home economics have 
| learned how to shorten difficult and unde- 

sirable steps, to remove monotony by ap- 


plying new ideas and inventions and to 
make routine tasks systematic so that 
they will become habits done uncon- 
sciously. It is said, “Man works from 
sun to sun, but woman’s work is never 
done.” Should this be so? Need this 
work be drudgery? Trained girls smile 
over tasks which caused women in the 
past to become old at forty. 

Home economics gives girls confidence 
in their abilities and shows how to make 
the most of them. One needs just this 
training in order to choose a becoming 
readymade dress from the conglomeration 
of style and color displayed so artfully 
by clever salesladies. A young girl is 
taught that the study of color and design 
can be made practical in its application 
to wearing apparel. The skill acquired in 
sewing is only secondary to the feeling 
of accomplishment and the exhilaration of 
success which is felt, as the girl works 
with such eager fingers. The highly in- 
telligent girl finds tasks difficult enough 
to challenge her and the girl not so 
gifted finds tasks at which she can also 
be successful. 

Girls learn the simple practices of home 
nursing, which in addition to being of 
present value opens a new field for a 
future career. Mothers are overjoyed 
when their daughters suddenly assume 
responsibility in the care of their younger 
brothers and sisters. Child care develops 
an intelligent interest—sane, emotionless, 
and free of superstitions. Girls learn to 
arrange rooms artistically by use of such 
simple but much needed arts as how to 
hang pictures correctly, arrange flowers 
beautifully, choose material that is inex- 
pensive yet lovely for curtains, and how 
to use color so the home is alive and 
cheerful, yet refined and pleasing to our 
sense of the appropriate. Even a short 
course in home furnishing awakens an 
interest in the home and a desire of the 
girl to become an integral part of it. 
Certainly no time is better than the pres- 
ent to put into use what a girl learns in a 
course in home management. This in- 
cludes among other things how to budget 
a salary before it is spent—in other words 
at the end of the month, if you follow her 
efficient method, you will not be wonder- 
ing if you lost a twenty dollar bill. 

Home economics teaches essential skills 
which every girl will find useful regard- 
less of her vocation. In addition it fur- 
a laboratory for mental health. 
It develops an attitude of mind which 
will enable the girl to rise above the 
necessary routine tasks of the home to a 


nishes 


position which will command and receive 
the respect the vocation of homemaker 
deserves, since she is the individual upon 
which family happiness and national well- 
being so much depend. It gives her poise; 
command of herself and of others; social, 
mental and physical health; and makes 
her wart to be the finest type of an 
individual. 
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Golden Rule Week, December 11-18. 


The week of December 11-18 has been 
designated as Golden Rule Week, the ob- 
servance of which is planned on an inter- 
national scale in the interests of orphans 
and underprivileged children 
the need seems greatest. 

The Golden Rule Foundation an- 
nounces that the Home Economics Ad- 
visory Committee has worked out a series 
of twenty-one Golden Rule Economy 
Menus that provide well balanced, whole- 
some and attractive meals for a family 
of five at a cost of $8.88. In discussing 
the cost, the Golden Rule Foundation 
says: “The market order and menus sug- 
gested—represents a low cost, but not a 
minimum cost adequate diet. In the 
opinion of the Home Economics Advisory 
Committee the menus will be of the great- 
est value if they are sufficiently varied 
and appetizing to serve as a permanent 
guide for homemakers on a_ reduced 
budget. At the same time the price level 
chosen should be far enough below the 
expenditures of the well-to-do American 
family to make possible a sizable saving 
on the part of those who wish to carry 
out the week’s food program and ‘give 
the difference’.” 

Lack of space prevents us publishing 
even a part of the menus, but those inter- 
ested may secure a copy by writing to the 
Golden Rule Foundation, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. Home Econom- 
ics’ teachers will find helpful suggestions 
in planning low cost meals, and at the 
same time may cooperate in Golden Rule 
week, 


wherever 


Club Projects 
(Continued from page 374) 


Try to have family present for part of 
time at least. 


As far as possible, have foods and 
games prepared before company 
comes. 


If it is a card party, do not have tables 
in place but have cards, pencils, pads, 
etc., to place on tables. 

If an evening ef games is planned, 
first have a game to get acquainted. 

Then let partners chosen play a game 
together. Sol Maghundi party. Don’t 
let game drag. Hallowe’en is rough 
and tumble. Invite only good friends, 
as strangers do not perform well be- 
fore one another. If game is played 
too long it loses zest. Give prize at 
once. 

Plan some game to occupy guests, al- 
lowing you an opportunity to serve. 
If you are having a dance, see to it 
that no one is left out of the dancing. 
You as hostess can quietly suggest to 
the boys that they dance with some 

one you see sitting out a dance. 

See that the girls are escorted home. 
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The following supplementary projects 
have worked well. 

Ist week. Peanut hunt—prize given for 
greatest number found. Pea- 
nuts having polly noses are 
selected and laid aside while 
the remainder are shelled and 
put into a covered jar. 

2nd week. Use shelled nuts for peanut 

brittle or salting. Make 
folded napkin holders to take 
the product home. 

3rd week. Make parrot favors, using se- 

lected peanuts. Point out 
that this is a good favor for 
girls at a party. 

The next two meetings may then be de- 
voted to favors for the boys, using a box 
of safety matches and an old greeting 
card, This correlates with the art depart- 
ment. Cut a hole in a piece of paper exact 
size of match box. Use this as a frame, 
moving it about on the card until a good 
composition is found. Cut out one for 
each side of Paste on. When 
dry shellac. Another nice favor is seal- 
ing wax and bead decoration on pencils. 

A fun provoking game follows. Give 
to each one a strip of pins, a pair of scis- 
sors and two contrasting sheets of tissue 
paper. Within a given time, each one 
must produce a hat. A fashion show fol- 
lows and a prize is awarded. 

A favorite project of mine is choosing, 
wrapping and giving of gifts. 
appropriateness, amount to be spent, qual- 
ity, reference to recipient’s likes rather 
than your own. The unusual often makes 
a gift especially welcome. The wrappings 
should also be considered as part of the 
gift. Show one or two packages well 
wrapped and, contrastingly, one or two 


box. 


Discuss 


slovenly done. 

For the second week, each one brings 
in a gift previous to the club period. 
These are labelled with someone else's 
name and hidden (alarmingly well some- 
times) by the class preceding the club. 
Two prizes are given, one for the pack- 
age popularly chosen as most attractive 
and the other for the most unusual gift 
thus barring beads, handkerchiefs, note- 
paper and perfume. 

John Dewey has said, “A shared ex- 
perience is the greatest good.” The real 
achievement of democracy is this grow- 
ing together, learning to blend and har- 
monize our wills. Fine distinctions and 
nice discriminations in the practice of the 
amenities develop the innate 
and goodness residing in the average hu- 
man being. Here then is the cement that 
may some day keep the home from going 
on the rocks of divorce. Rugged individ- 
ualism may be good for the rough and 
tumble of the competitive market, but it 
makes for boorishness when given free 
reign in the house. Ours is the art of 
home making and on art must be the 
whole art. If we omit that which sweet- 
ens the home all our other work perishes. 


nobleness 


The only 
baking powder 
with full strength 
sealed in... 





Accepted by the 
AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


(COMMITTEE ON FOODS) 






I‘ BAKING powder fresh 
means full strength. And 
“full strength” means SURE 
RAISING! 

The new patented air-tight 
can brings Davis Baking 
Powder to you just as fresh 
and full of raising strength as 
on the day it was packed. The 
full strength is sealed in. 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
ASSN 


— 


This Seal of 
Acceptance 
is your 
quarantee of 
the unques 
tionable 
purity of a 
product and 
the truth of 
The new Davis can is won- ‘fs, adver 
. ° . $sstng 
derfully convenient. Easy to claims 
open, easy to close. No sharp edges. 
Economical, too. Prevents wasteful spill 
ing. 


Always Dependable 


For 53 years Davis Baking Powder has 
been the only baking powder used by 
thousands cf the best cooks in America. 
It has received the Seal of Acceptance ot 
the American Medical Association (Com 
mittee on Foods) ... which is your guar- 
antee of Davis Baking Powder’s purity 
and wholesomeness. 

Try Davis today. You'll enjoy the 
moderate price ... the handy can... the 
uniform baking results you get with Davis 
Jaking Powder. Buy a can now! 


BAKING POWDER 














USEFUL AND | 
ARTISTIC CREATIONS | 




















Made with Art-Felt-Craft— 
All Wool Colored Felt Cuts 


Applique decorations on 
Sport Coats, Hats, Sweaters, 
Bags, Pillows, Table Covers 
and Doilies. Splendid for 
letters, numbers, mono- 
grams, emblems, pennants 
and insignias. 


Write for information 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 
4029-4133 Ogden Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 














“Correct Styles— 
Pattern Making” 

By HELEN HALL 
A practical text that enables the student 
to develop individuality in Pattern Adop- 


tion, Selection, Pattern Design, Dress 
Finishing. Fully illustrated. 


School offer; 6 copies, $7.50, includes an 
extra free desk copy. Reduced list price 
$1.50. 

SYE FOUNDATION PATTERN CO. 
1323 Clara Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 











DESIGN 


Its Fundamentals and 
Applications 
BY 
FLORENCE GUILD BUSH, BSS. 
AND 
FRANCES WELBOURNE, B.Ed. | 
Published in September, 1932 





“Design” is a text in art as related 
to home economics. It presents a 
manual of definite directions, infor- 
mation, and illustrations that will en- 
able the high-school student to 
understand the fundamental prin- 
ciples of design and to apply this 
knowledge to her daily life, her 
clothes and her home. | 


$1.90 





322 pages: 143 illustrations 


Little, Brown and Co. | 


221 East 20th Street 
Chicago 


34 Beacon Strect 
Boston 
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The Importance of Calcium 
and Phosphorus in 
Nutrition 


Many teachers will be interested in the 
conclusions reached by Professor Victor 
K. La Mer, of Columbia University, in a 
paper on the above subject presented be- 
fore the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in joint meeting 
with the American Chemical Society at 
Syracuse University on the 23d of June. 
At the end of his comprehensive review 
of the results of research on this subject, 
he said: 

“The salient 
knowledge regarding the role played by 
calcium and phosphorus in human nutri- 


features of our present 


tion are: 

“Liberal amounts of calcium and phos- 
phorus must be present in the diet to in- 
adequate rate of 
calcification of the body. 


sure growth and an 


“Deficiencies in skeletal development do 
not necessarily manifest themselves in 
terms of body weight; experiments with 
rats have demonstrated that inadequate 
calcification may go unrecognized for a 
long period of time. 


“Diets which induce more rapid calcifi- 
cation delay the appearance of senescence, 
and prolong the prime of life. 


“The calcium and phosphorus require- 
ments of growing children are twice the 
normal requirements of an adult; those of 
nursing and pregnant mothers are three 
times the normal requirement of an adult. 

“Many American dietaries are below the 
minimum requirements desirable for adults 
iargely because of an unduly large pro- 
portion of sugars, white flour, and proc- 
essed cornmeal, from which the naturally 
calcium and_ phos- 
manu- 


occurring forms of 


phorus have been removed in 
facture. 

“Deficiencies in calcium and phosphor- 
us can be met by liberal consumption of 
milk and leafy vegetables. 

“Certain inorganic salts of calcium and 
phosphorus can function as well as or- 
ganic forms in meeting deficiencies of 
these elements. 

“There is evidence that the addition to 
the normal diet of either element alone 
is undesirable; the optimum Ca: P ratio 
is not established but very probably lies 
between 1:1 and 2:1. 


“Although vitamin D or irradiation is 
involved in the intermediary metabolism 
phosphorus, it cannot 


for calcium and 


of calcium and 
serve as a_ substitute 
phosphorus. 

“Calcification and decalcification are de- 
pendent upon the activities of the calcium 
and phosphate ions of the medium through 
the solubility product principle.” 


| 
| 


| 
| 














SEND US 


the names of those who are con- 
ducting the school cafeterias in 
your city and we will 


SEND THEM 
a sample copy of 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


so that they may see the construc- 
tive material we publish on the 


SCHOOL LUNCH 


It will help them make the school 
cafeteria more valuable in meeting 
the nutrition problems of your 
school. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 








HOT POT PILLOWS 


“As soft asa tea towel 
for handling hot pans. 
The padded pillow cen- 
ter grips the hot han- 
dle; the ruffle protects 
the hand from steam.” 





They just sparkle with 
color and _ individuality. 
Fxcellent GI¥T VALUE. 
Make in Sewing Class. 
Use in Cooking Class. 
Will cost pupils l0e 
each. The design stamped on unbleached muslin in 
the same color as the percale ruffle. For simple 
sewing and outline itch embroidery. All mate- 
rials furnished in packages ready for making. 
Gift Set of 3% designs shown: one each, green, 
yellow, blue, 3 in set 35¢ 
Class Assortment, 36 pieces, choice of colors and 
designs: green, yellow, blue and red ..... $3.60 
All goods postpaid. Terms: Cash with Order. 
PICTURE PATTERN CO., Not Inc., |. 
350 West 74th Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 
Other Items 








$6 


Complete 
with 


Cutter Send for Circular and Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
337 W. Madison St. Chicago, III. 
Room 600 




















PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Christmas In the Foods Class 
(Continued from page 377) 


practical and economically worth while 
part of the school system. 

Having made all these boxes, the Home 
Economics Club members, or the students 
in the foods classes will assuredly want 
to fill them. Here are a few simple and 
good recipes for sweets for the candy 
boxes, and cookies for the tins. 


Macaroons 


1 cup sugar 1 cup chopped 

4 egg whites shredded coconut 

4 teaspoon salt 1 cup finely chopped 

14 teaspoon vanilla almonds or walnuts 
3 cups chopped or 
crumbled cornflakes 


nn 


Seat the egg whites until stiff. Fold 
sugar and salt into the egg whites, then 
add all the other ingredients. Line a bak- 
ing sheet with heavy waxed paper and 
drop the macaroon mixture on it in small 
mounds from a teaspoon. Leave at least 
an inch between each macaroon. Bake in 
for 25 to 30 
minutes or until firm to the touch and 
Slip the paper cov- 


a slow oven—325 degrees 


delicately browned. 
ered with the macaroon out onto a damp 
towel. Let stand a minute, then remove 
the macaroons from the paper and _ set 
aside until cold. Pack in layers in tin 
boxes with heavy waxed paper between 
the layers. Yield about 2 doz. 


Card Cakes 


Grated rind 1 lemon 
Grated rind 1 orange 
2 cups flour 


1 cup shortening 
IZ cup sugar 
2 egg yolks 


Cream shortening and gradually add su- 
gar. Next add the well beaten egg yolks, 
the grated fruit rinds and the flour. The 
mixture should be stiff enough to knead. 
Turn out on a lightly floured board and 
knead lightly until smooth. Roll very 
thin, shape with tiny heart, spade, club 
and diamond cutters and place on greased 
baking sheets. Bake for 8 minutes in a 
moderate oven. The heart and diamond 
cookies may be covered with red _ icing, 
and the spades and clubs with dark 
chocolate icing. Yield: about 5 doz. very 
small cookies. 


Bachelor’s Buttons 


1 well beaten egg 
6 tablespoons sugar 14 cups sifted flour 
1% teaspoon rose 

water or any pre- 

ferred extract 

Cream butter and sugar together until 
well blended, add flavoring, beaten egg 
and then the flour. Knead lightly, roll 
out on a lightly floured board to a scant 
fourth inch thickness. Shape with a small 
round cutter, sprinkle with tiny candies 
known as “hundreds of thousands” or 
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4 tablespoons butter 


with multi-colored coarse sugar. Bake, 
in greased pans in a moderate oven un- | 
Yield: about 4| 
Pack in tin | 


til delicately browned. 
doz. one inch in diameter. 
boxes. 


Plum Pudding Nougat 


1 cup light brown 2 egg whites 


sugar 14 teaspoon salt 
1 cup granulated 2 cups chopped nut 

sugar meats and candied 
Y% cup corn syrup fruit, mixed 


1/3 cup cream or % teaspoon vanilla 
evaporated milk 


Mix sugars, syrup and cream. Heat 


slowly, stirring until the sugar is dis- | 


solved. Soil without stirring until the 


mixture reaches 265 degrees or until a 
little of it becomes brittle when dropped 


into cold water. 
whites beaten until stiff. 


Have ready the egg 
Pour the syrup 


at once in a thin stream over the egg 
Add the fla- 
voring and continue beating until the 
Add the nuts 
and fruit and pour at once into a but- 


whites, beating constantly. 


candy is about to harden. 


tered shallow tin box or pan. Cut in nar- 


row pieces when firm. 


Raisin Honey Nut Bars 


Mix together 2 cups finely chopped 
raisins, 1 cup finely chopped nut meats | 
and 1/3 cup strained honey. Pack into | 
a greased shallow pan and stand under a | 
weight for 24 hours. Cut in bars and 


dip in chocolate. 


Candied Cranberries 
1 qt. large deep red cranberries 
2 cups sugar 
YZ cup hot water 
Mix sugar and water and stir until su- 
3oil without stirring to 242 


gar dissolves. 
degrees or until the syrup spins a thread. 
Have the berries washed and thoroughly 
drained. Add them to the syrup and sim- | 


mer for 5 minutes. Remove from the fire, 
cover the pan and let stand over night. 
Next day heat slowly to the boiling point 
and simmer until the berries are trans- 
If they cook too fast the berries 
Remove the transparent ber- 


parent. 
will burst. 
ries from the syrup with a skimmer and 


place on a large platter sprinkled with 


granulated sugar. Sift a little sugar over 
them and place in a very slow oven to 
dry off a little. Sprinkle with more - 
gar before packing in tin boxes lined | 


with waxed paper. 


Practical Home Economics 
Index 


The first cumulated volume of “The 
Education Index,” just published, con- 
tains a complete index to the contents of 
PracticAL Home Economics for the past | 
three and one-half years. Detailed in- | 
formation about this index may be ob- 

| 


tained from the H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 








Make 


plain food 
Carte better 


Do you really appreciate how help 
ful Knox Sparkling Gelatine can be 
in making plain foods taste better and 
go farther? For example, have you 
ever taken a few tomatoes and made 
them into a delicious Knox Salad, 


as simply and economically as this: 


TOMATO JELLY SALAD 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1% cup cold water 1 tablespoonful mild 
2 cups canned or vinegar or lemon 


fresh tomatoes juice : 
Stalk celery 1 tablespoonful onion 
Few grains cayenne juice 


or pepper ew grains salt 
14 bay leaf, if desired 


Soak gelatine in cold water about 
five minutes. Mix remaining ingre 
dients, except onion juice and vin- 
egar, and let boil ten minutes. Add 
soaked gelatine and stir until dis- 
solved; then add vinegar and onion 
juice (extracted by grating onion). 
Strain. Turn into wet molds and 
chill. Any kitchen cup or bowl will 
serve as a mold. Remove’ from 
molds to bed of crisp lettuce leaves 
and garnish with mayonnaise or 
cooked dressing, or the jelly may be 
cut in any desired shapes and used 
as a garnish for salads or cold 
meats. The juice of fresh tomatoes 
makes a delightful salad. 

You see, Knox is the real gelatine 
it isn’t colored and flavored to be 
used only as a dessert—it is pure, 
plain gelatine, a food with a daily 
use—a food that helps to serve bet- 
ter meals and save kitchen dollars 
Knox is being found invaluable in 
the classroom because it is invalu- 
able in the home. 

NOTE: Domestic Science Teachers 
may have enough gelatine and lit- 
erature for use in their classes if 
they will write on school stationery 


stating quantity wanted and when 
needed, 


KN OX ts the 


real GELATINE 


Se Be ee Oe oe ee Ee oo ee oe 
KNox GELATINE, 
111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y 
Send me your FIREE books, “Meals 
for Three’, “Food Economy” and 


“Dainty Desserts and Salads”’, 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


To Students Graduating from 
Colleges and Normal Schools 


Graduates during 1932-33 who are 
planning to teach home economics 
or go into other similar activities can 
subscribe to 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


for their first year 
for $1.00 


This offer is open only to young 
women in training, teaching home 
economics or for other home eco- 
nomics work and must be taken ad- 
vantage of on or before graduation. 


In sending in your orders state the 
name of your school and the date 
of your graduation, 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 











Class pins — any letters, any 


medals, etc. BIG CATALOG FREE 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc., Factory7, Rochester, N.Y. 


at year, any colors. Silver plated, 12 or 
more, 25c each; 1 to 11, 30c. Gold 
plated, 40c; sterling, 45c. Class rings, 




















Recognized Standard 
POWDER OR LIQUID 
also Beautiful Batik patterns 
Write for catalogues and illustrations 
mailed free. 
BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Inc. 
141 W. 37th St. New York, N. Y. 























yes, before Christmas, so that Mother, 
Sister, Sweetheart or Friend to whom 
you give 


SETTLEMENT-COOK BOOK 


or The Way toa Man's Heart 
by Mrs. Simon Kander 


may still have time to prepare those 

many Christmas delicacies for which 

this book is famous. The 3000 recipes 
tested in a home kitchen in- 
cludean endless variety ofcrisp 
cookies, rich puddings, torten 
andfruit cakes, unusual salads 
and teasing appetizers,as well 
asthe more substantial dishes 
forholiday or everyday use. 
Practical, reliable, up-to-the- 
minute, this book will betreas- 
ured by all whoreceive it, for 
withit,thedaily round of meal 
getting takes on new interest, 
Bound in white, washable, oil- 
cloth, festive red and green 
jacket. Use the novel, color- 
ful Christmas sticker shown 
above on your gifts of the 
Settlement Cook Book, At 
your dealer, or write 


The Settlement Cook Book Co. 
715 N.Van Buren St., Milwaukee 














Home Activities for 
General Education 


(Continued from page 381) 
the specially trained home economist with 
a breadth of educational vision becomes 
a member of the teaching group can this 
field of work be adequately offered in the 
junior and senior high school, 

Home living and home making, as in 
the case of other schovul subjects, may be 
adapted to different age and grade levels 
as significant content: but when the boy 
and girl reach the junior and senior high 
school they need the type of education 
which has involved intensive and ad- 
vanced teacher training. The work of the 


integrated elementary school program will | 


be a valuable background for organized 
home economics education in the junior 
high school. Without doubt the junior 
high school, at the present time, offers the 
best opportunity to teach home living and 
home making, organized units of work, 
within this field. In the senior high school, 
the woman trained in some specific aspect 


of the field rather than in the general 
aspects of home making, will find her 
most effective field... . 

The teacher and supervisor of home 
economics in the school system shod 
also make herself increasingly valuable 


as a consultant and as an aid to the ele- 
school teacher unde the “inte- 
grated” plan. Her more intensive train- 
ing and her witling cooperation should 
serve to enrich the work as planned by the 
class room teacher. Sometimes, counsel ; 
sometimes, 
which will be helpful in solving problems 
in the selected units of work; 


mentary 


suggestions for the activities 
sometimes, 
the actual teaching of a class, either in the 
class room or in the 
laboratories, through such ready coopera- 
tion the may 
render herself indispensable to the school 
in general in addition to teaching her own 


home economics 


home economics teacher 


classes in the junior and senior high school. 


Such a teacher will be recognized as one | 


(1) With a comprehension and grasp 


of general education and its changing 


needs. 
(2) With a flexible personality. 


(3) With the most comprehensive prepa- 


ration for her field of service which she 
can afford. 

The trend in education seems unmistak- 
ably toward greater cooperation, more in- 
tegration, divisions 
jects. 
home economics keep our eye on the 
changing social and educational scene; 
that we emulate the fine men and women 
who have preceded us in the development 
of our field of work,—bending it, moulding 
it, re-valuating our purposes and goals in 
terms of the world and its needs today. 
Only through a conception of home eco- 
nomics as a phase of the entire educational 
program for boys as well as girls, within 
and without the school, 
promote education in home life activities 
for all. 


sub- 
It would seem essential that we in 


fewer between 














can we hope to | 


| 





EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





For Cookery Classes 


The ‘Manual of Cookery” has 12 sec- 
tions, each devoted to a particular phase 
oi cooking. It outlines fundamental 
cooking principles and is written in a 
style which makes it an excellent text- 
book jor cookery classes. One manual, 
for instance, contains a number of 
recipes suitable for wholesome school 
luncheons. 
A copy of the Manual will be sent free 
to any teacher of Home Economics. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Educational Dept.—PH-1232 


Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 

me economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Fruits That Are Good 
and Good For You,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 














“KITCHEN-TESTED” WINS 
Last year Gold Medal ‘“Kitchen- 
tested” Flour and “Kitchen-tested” 
Recipes helped women everywhere win 
prizes for baking at State and County 
fairs. At Minnesota State Fair alone 
66 prizes were taken this way. 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 





Bake with Royal and be sure... 


There’s no need to risk failures and 
wasted ingredients in class and demon- 
stration work. Royal—the famous 
Cream of Tartar baking powder — can 
always be depended upon to give uni- 
formly fine results. Take no chances. 
Always use Royal—the standard for over 
60 years. 


ROYAL Baking Powder 





Burnett’s Pure Extracts 


NOW in a sturdy, amber, light-protect- 
ing bottle. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street Boston, Mass. 








Teachers: 


Write for Educational Exhibit Roving how Den- 
ton Sleeping Garments are made. Includes sug- 
gestion for talk to class on sleeping wear for 
infants and children. A helpful and practical aid 
in discussing this important health question. Sent 
withcut charge by, addressing “Practical Home 
Economics’? magazine or 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 
Centreville, Michigan 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Furs 
(Continued from page 376) 
burunduki, a Siberian chipmunk or ground 
squirrel, the fur of which has come into 
prominence rather recently. It is much 
used for short jackets and for dress trim- 
mings. The skin, which is very small, 
consists of four light and five black stripes 

quite evenly distributed. 

Much of the fur sold as leopard is really 
ocelot, or South American leopard. 

Coats of Russian pony skins are much 
favored for sports wear among young 
people. The hair is thick and usually 
more furry than that of the American 
horse, and comes in brown and black, fre- 
quently attractively marked with white. 
The skins dye beautifully. 

The furs we have mentioned, although 
differing much in texture, are all short 
haired and if exhibits can be obtained for 
class discussion, the following groupings 
might work out well; Alaska seal, Hudson 
seal, beaver, summer ermine and lapin in 
one group; mink, kolinsky, different vari- 
eties of muskrat; Persian lamb, American 
broadtail, caracul and kid; squirrel, 
burundukn, leopard and pony. 

Among the long haired furs raccoon 
generally comes first, for raccoon coats 
are in high favor among students in high 
schools and colleges. On account of the 
depth of the fur and consequent clumsy 
appearance it is better suited to youthful 
figures. Coarse and rough as raccoon fur 
appears, a careful inspection should be 
made of every part of the garment before 
purchasing to see that the skins match es- 
pecially as to color of the stripes. A 
good quality of racoon will wear well. 

Fitch or polecat is thus far used only 
for trimmings and is frequently com- 
bined with other furs. It has a creamy 
yellow under-fur and fine dark top hairs. 

Fox in all its different varieties is most 
becoming on account of its depth and 
softness, but the hairs are delicate and 
break easily. Silver fox, the most noted 
and expensive of all fox furs, is dis- 
tinguished by the white tip on the end 
of the tail. The under wool is very fine 
and the top hair shades from black to a 
silvery color. If a skin does not have a 
sufficient number of white hairs to give it 
a silvery color, they are sometimes added 
by gluing in badger hairs. The process is 
called “pointing.” 

Blue fox, next in value to silver fox, is 
about the best wearing of all fox furs. 
It comes in gray tones and has a beautiful 
luster. Certain varieties have a_ bluish 
cast and are more valuable. 

A method of grouping the long-haired 
furs for class discussion might be as fol- 
lows: raccoon, badger, and fitch, in vari- 
ous uses; fox, including neck-pieces of 
silver fox, and trimmings of other va- 
rieties of fox fur. 

Of the furs mentioned those suitable 
for sports wear include raccoon, muskrat, 
leopard, kid, pony, lapin, and beaver. 
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For general use, Hudson seal, muskrat, 
raccoon, mink, beaver, caracul, kid and 
pony are all good. Furs that are satis- 
factory for trimmings are badger, fox, 
fitch, squirrel, and lapin. 

Now as to the cost of furs, and the 
question as to how one may justify the 
expenditure. Formerly the purchase of a 
fur coat meant a garment to last prac- 
tically a lifetime; now among a majority 
of people a fur coat is good only until 
the style changes. In selecting a fur 
coat it is well to choose one on conserva- 
tive lines which will remain ia style for 
two or more seasons. During the present 
season the main body of the coat is com- 
paratively straight and simple in cut with 
any elaboration about the neck and in the 
sleeves. 

The purchase of a fur coat should be 
considered in relation to the length of 
time it is to be worn without expenditure 
for repairs or remodeling, and its cost 
should be compared with that of a suit- 
able cloth coat, and the length of service 
expected from such a coat. If a fur coat 
for a school girl costs $125.00 and her 
usual expenditure for a cloth coat is 
$50.00, the latter generally worn two or 
three years, on the same basis of expen- 
ditures a fur coat should be worn from 
five to seven years. The probabilities are 
that relining and extensive repairs or re- 
modeling would have to be made on the 
fur coat to make such a length of service 
possible, thus adding to the cost. There 
is definitely a budget problem here re- 
garding the justification. of expenditures 
for fur garments and it is a topic which 
might well be a subject of discussion or 
one for term papers. 


The Home Making Depart- 
ment As a Social Unit 
(Continued from page 387) 
Second. They found the hopelessness 
of trying to maintain these standards in a 
great many families during the present 

economic conditions. 
Third. They realized the dangers to 
coming generations due to inadequate diet, 





especially of children of today. 

Fourth. They have developed a rather 
lasting neighborhood spirit. Two students 
in the class wish to continue to assist the 
social service workers during the summer. 

Fifth. 
into menu planning and short cuts. 

The invaluable that the 
has derived from the problem is that a 


It has given the students insight 


lesson teacher 
subject may be taught much more easily 
when the definite 
worth-while goal ahead. The following 
nutrition course 


students see a and 


units of the were de- 
veloped during the period covering the 
project: infant feeding, food for children 
of pre-school age, food for the 
child, food 
planning, and the concrete application of 
previous budget study. 
—Bess SweNnNER. 


school 


review of values and menu 




















THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


New and revised edition. 


Covers floor 
plans, equipment, detail drawings of 
counters, stationary tables and swinging 
stools, and a modern bookkeeping plan 
for a large school lunch system. One 
chapter devoted to operation and ac- 
counting in a single school cafeteria, 
with floor plans, etc. $4.00 postpaid. 


INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized in large quantities for use 
in schools, colleges, cafeterias and hos- 
pitals. Gives the daily menu for a pe 
riod of ten days, thus preventing un- 
pleasant repetition. $3.00 postpaid. 


Both Books by Emma Smedley, 
Food Service Consultant, For- 
merly Director of Public School 
Lunches, Philadelphia,  Pa., 
formerly Instructor in Domes- 
tice Science, Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Liberal Discount Allowed 
Descriptive Bulletin Free 
Emma Smedley 


SIX EAST FRONT ST. - - MEDIA, PA. 
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THE SONG OF THE 
COFFEE BIRD” 


A New Play 
for classroom or assembly dramaties by 


DOROTHY GLADYS SPICER, A. M. 
Author of 


“Folk Festivals and the Foreign Community” 


Sent free upon request 


The play is vivid, colorful, educational, 
simple to produce. It is written for Home 
Economics classroom or assembly presenta- 

tion. It may be used either in Junior or Senior 

High Schools, where the teacher wishes to illus- 

trate her work with dramatic material. It is so 

written that it can be read as well as acted, and is 


adaptable to either a small or large group. 


“The Song of The Coffee Bird” is based on an 
ancient Mohammedan chronicle which tells how 
in the year 1258 A. D. miraculous revelations 
were made to Sheik Omar, a humble dervish, and 
how, because of his discovery of coffee, he won 


the daughter of a king. 

Properties, scenery and costumes are extremely 
simple and inexpensive, and are fully described, 
Playing time: 20 minutes, 

Note: Programs will be made up for you with- 
out ¢ harge when you send us the names of those 


who will play the various parts. 


Write for your free copy to: 
BUREAU OF COFFEE 
INFORMATION 
Dept. P, 51 W. 45th St., New York City 

















MORE 
PLAYS 
With a Purpose 


This book contains eleven plays especially 
suited to the older group of Home Economics 
students. 


Contents 


The Greatest Profession—by Edith Selter 


Vitamins Bring the Smiles 
—Directed by Effie J. Mallory 


When Mother Is Away 
—Directed by Elizabeth Malone and Louise Hoyt 


This Modern Generation—by Dorothy Tolbert 
Marsh Marigolds—by Dorothy G. Spicer 

In Mother Goose Land—by Eleanor Enright 
The Fashion Cycle—by Marian S. Morse 











Price Facts and Fancies in Costume—by Marian S. Morse 
The Right Thing in the Right Place 

One —by Isabel McDonald 

Dollar The Beauty Shop—by Edith Selter 

Fifty The Uses of Adversity—by Elizabeth Brannigan 

Cents 











152 Pages—Bound in Cloth 
$1.50 Postage Prepaid 

















ArE YOU HAVING TROUBLE WITH —— 


Short Periods 


in your foods classes? 


Your pupils must be taught 
methods and practice of cooking 
as well as theory. Can they be in 
fifty minute periods? 

Mrs. Sutcliffe says YES—and 
she has done it for three years. 


FOODS CLASSES 
FOR ONE HOUR PERIODS 


gives her lesson outline for every 
period. 


Holding Interest 
in home economics work? 


The lessons you want your 
pupils to carry away from their 
work—Do they get them? Or 
are they just passively interested? 

Try letting them teach them- 
selves your lessons by giving a 
play. 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


will provide you with the best, 
newest, interest-holding material 
we can find. 


Teaching Problems 
of any kind at all? 


It’s so éasy to do the same 
thing over and over—to get out 
of touch with your field—to 
climb into a rut and stay there. 


A rut isn’t a good home— 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


will keep you on the highroad of 
progress. It tells you what others 
are doing and how. 


We CAN Hep You if you WiLL Use THIS BLANK 





Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
cans sake 5980544 SaaS See ED edGo baa Sade a saan KES Enclosed please Find: 246.4 is ssesacsnses for which send 
RECARO TL cine k Sakae APO Nee Shee Ree ua ee sees PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... years. 

One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 
PEGG CLUS Sra Aisa Ss te oa ea Ns Rae ew Dd eoap pues Se 

MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE .......... copies 
DN TER CLC CGrss oes nabn eos bans sncnu esd nes aes SaaS Sanuan $1.50 per copy 

FOODS CLASSES FOR ONE HOUR.......... copies 
PU oerU Met eUhUn i eas enaehaesapanuaasnesaeheo ease FRIMGED :s a View seh asunegn anaes $.50 per copy 
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